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1.0 INTRODUCTION 


The introduction to Part I of the report on the Handicapped and Impaired 
already published* states fully the object of the study, definitions of handicap 
and impairment and the method of classification into degrees of handicap. It 
outlines the difficulties of getting accurate income information and gives the 
reasons for the decision not to make a detailed study of income in this su^ey. 
Briefly, to be able to get absolute figures of income and housing expenditure 
would entail very detailed questions on every possible source of income and 
access to pay slips, savings books, pension and allowance books and statements, 
lists of investments, etc, as well as rent books, building society statements, 
rates demands, and so on. 

Bearing in mind the demands already being made on informants to supply 
data on cause of impairment, the effects of impairment on their ability to take 
care of themselves, to work, to do housework and care for young children, and 
limitations or restrictions of social activity, as well as their use of supportive 
health and welfare services, it would have been an imposition to ask for their 
co-operation on a detailed study of income. 

The Department of Health and Social Security, however, wanted informa- 
tion about handicapped people with low incomes, particularly those who would 
seem to be entitled to supplementary benefit and were not claiming this benefit. 
They were also interested in people only marginally above the supplementary 
benefit level. The income schedule is, therefore, somewhat of a compromise; 
where the stated usual income (question 131) was comparatively well above the 
supplementary benefit level of requirements, making allowances for the num- 
ber of dependants, no further questions were asked about sources of income 
in fact about one in five informants were not asked the detailed questions. For 
all others, the detailed questions (133-144: see Appendix B) were asked. 

It is a tribute to the interest shown by, and the public spiritedness of, our 
informants, and to the confidence established by our interviewers, that 95% 
of men and 91 % of women interviewed gave information on income, although 
in some cases (about 4 %) there were particular items about which no information 
was obtained. 

There is one final complication in a study of this size where the results were 
not expected to become available for at least two years after the collection of 
the information; this is the rapidly changing income situation. The data were 
collected in late 1968 and early 1969 and therefore by the publication of this 
volume will be over three years out-of-date. For within-survey comparisons this 
is not too important since the data for the sample all relate to more or less the 
same time. However, when comparing with other figures, care should be ta.ken 
since, for example, pensions and supplementary benefit rates have risen since' 
our data were collected. 


^Handicapped and Impaired in Great Britain, Part I (Harris, Cox and Smith) HMSO 1971. 
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1.1 Definition of income 

Tables relating to income have been analysed by whether the income was 
‘single’ or ‘joint’, that is whether the income was for an unmarried person or a 
widow, or for a married couple*. Income is usual net weekly income, after 
deductions for tax and national insurance, but including overtime (if usual), 
bonuses, pensions and so on. Any deductions at source such as savings and 
superannuation have been added to normal take-home pay. (See introduction 
to question 131, Appendix B.) 


1.2 Comparison of self-estimate of income, and income derived from adding 
detailed questions 

As a check on the accuracy of data obtained by simply asking informants 
for their usual total weekly income, we compared, where possible, the answers 
to this question and the weekly income derived from summing the answers to 
the detailed questions. In most cases (about 75%) self-estimated income and 
‘computed’ income fell within the same £1 income-band. Where there was a 
difference this would usually have resulted in the movement of one £1 income- 
band and in most cases income was under- rather than over-estimated. These 
differences varied somewhat for the elderly and non-elderly and for different 
income amounts as can be seen from the following paragraphs. 

For single incomes, 80% of the self-estimate of both age groups falls in 
the same £1 income-band as the computed answers. The proportion for lower 
incomes, under £8 per week, is just over 83 % for both age groups, but agree- 
ment for those with incomes of £8 and over fell somewhat, being 71 % for the 
under 65s, and 65 % for those aged 65 and over. 

Most of the discrepancy as far as incomes of £8 a week or less were con- 
cerned was caused by 14 % to 15 % of both age groups underestimating income, 
while only 2 % over-estimated. For the over £8 a week incomes, hov/ever, the 
same proportions of persons under 65 years old over-estimated as under- 
estimated, while for the elderly people, 24 % had over-estimated and 1 1 % 
under-estimated. 

As stated, in most cases the difference would have resulted in the movement 
of one £1 income-band. 

The correspondence for joint income was not so good, the proportions in 
agreement being 73 % for the elderly and 64 % for the non-elderly with incomes 
of under £13, and 65 % for the elderly and 62 % for the non-elderly with incomes 
of £13 or more. Here again, the main difference was one of £1 , usually an under- 
estimate. 

The income data used in this report are based on the computed income 
where this is different from that given at question 131. 


*It must be remembered that a person with a single income is not necessarily living alone; a 
widow with a single income may be living with her married child, or may be a widow whose 
single income has to cover her dependent children. Similarly, a joint income may be for a 
couple with one or more dependent children, or for the couple’s exclusive use. 
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2.0 TOTAL INCOME (FROM ALL SOURCES) 

Frequency distributions of total income can, except for extremes, give little 
indication of financial sufficiency, since such a distribution takes no account 
of number of dependants, or such variable out-gomgs as housing costs. In 
Section 3, income data for those with low incomes will be discussed in relation 
to supplementary benefit standards. However, it might be of some interest to 
show the income distribution for various groups for comparative purposes. 

2.1 Incomes of the elderly and non-elderly impaired 

Tables 1 and 2 below show the income distributions for the elderly and non- 
elderly impaired with single and joint incomes. At the time of interview (late 


TABLE 1 

Income distribnaon of the elderly and non-elderly Impaired tvilh single incomes 
(late 1968/early 1969) 




Aged 


Weekly income 

16-64 

% cum % 

65 and over 
% cum % 

All ages 
% cum % 

Up to £4.49 
£4-50 to £4-99 
£5 to £5-99 
£6 to £6-99 
£7 to £7-99 
£8 to £8-99 
£9 to £9-99 
£10 to £11-99 
£12 and over 

7-8 

16-9 24-7 

10-7 35-4 

13-0 48-4 

9-1 57-5 

7- 6 65-1 

4-8 69-9 

8- 3 78-2 

21-8 1000 

20 

2M 23-1 
16-5 39-6 

21 -1 60-7 

15-3 76-0 

8-1 84-1 

3- 9 88-0 

4- 1 92-1 

7-9 1000 

3- 5 

19-9 23-4 

14-8 38-2 

18-8 57-0 

13-4 70-4 

7-9 78-3 

4- 2 82-5 

5- 2 87-7 

12-3 1000 

No. on which % based 

1,465 

3,873 

5,371“ 


*mcludes 33 persons with income of £12 or more for whom age is not known 


TABLE 2 

Income distribution of the elderly and non-elderly impaired with joint incomes 
(late 1968/early 1969) * 


Weekly income 

Aged 

16-64 

% cum % 

65 and over 
% cum % 

All ages 
% cum % 

Up to 11-19 
£7-30 to £7-99 
£8 to £8 99 
£9 to £10-99 
£11 to £12-99 
£13 to £14-99 
£15 to £16-99 
£17 and over 

0- 7 

1- 5 2-2 

2- 1 4-3 

8- 8 13-1 

10-7 23-8 

10-7 34-5 

9- 1 43-6 

56-4 100-0 

1-8 

4-2 6-0 

8-9 14-9 

31-5 46-4 

18-3 64-7 

10-5 75-2 

6-7 81-9 

18-1 100-0 

1-1 

2-6 3-7 

5-0 8-7 

18-4 27-1 

13-7 40-8 

10-3 51-1 

7-8 58-9 

41-1 100-0 

No. on which % based 

3,425 

2,750 

6,339* 


“includes 164 persons with incomes of £17 or more for whom age is not known 
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1968/early 1969) the weekly retirement pension was £4.50 for single and widowed 
persons and £7.30 for married couples. The normal supplementary benefit 
requirement for the elderly at that time is shown below : 


Thus all elderly persons living exclusively on fiat-rate retirement pensions 
would have been living below supplementary benefit standard, even if they were 
non-householders. Table 1 shows that 2% of the single or widowed elderly 
and 2% of elderly married couples (Table 2) had incomes below the flat-rate 
retirement pension. The proportions above and below the supplementary 
benefit level of requirements will be discussed in greater detail later 
(Section 3). 

When comparing the incomes of the elderly and non-elderly, the non-elderly 
appear to be rather better-off. Although for those with single incomes a higher 
proportion of those aged 16 to 64 have very low incomes — less than £4.50 a 
week — about one in three have incomes of £8 or over compared to only one in 
six of those aged 65 or over. For those on joint incomes the difference is even 
greater with just over half the non-elderly with incomes of £17 and over com- 
pared to less than a fifth (18 %) of the elderly. This is to be expected since the 
joint incomes of the non-elderly impaired include those where the major 
contribution is made by a non-impaired spouse in full-time employment, as 
well as a far higher proportion (compared with the elderly) of younger impaired 
who are themselves earners*. That the elderly have on the whole smaller incomes 
than younger people is of course true of the general population. 

Incomes of elderly and non-elderly not working^ 

If we exclude the workers, the single income distribution of the elderly and 
non-elderly becomes very similar, (Table 3), and less disparate for joint incomes 
(Table 4). 

Comparing the incomes (late 1968/early 1969) of the elderly and non-elderly 
non- workers it can be seen that although 9 % more of the younger impaired 
on single incomes have less than £6 a week, very similar proportions of both 
the elderly and non-elderly have less than £9 a week, and similarly there is 
little difference between the proportions with relatively high incomes— 8 % of 
those aged 16 to 64 and 6 % of those aged 65 or over having £13 or more a week. 
On the other hand, for those with joint incomes there are still considerable 
differences between the incomes of the elderly and non-elderly even when those 


*See ‘Work and Housing of Impaired Persons in Great Britain’ Table 7, by Judith R Buckle 
part II of Handicapped and Impaired in Great Britain’, HMSO. 

tWorking in this context means actually in employment at the time of interview. It excludes, 
those off sick temporarily or unemployed but still in the labour force. 


(a) for householders 

(ie those directly responsible 
for rent etc.) 


Single person £5.05J 

Married couple £7.95J 

Jplus an addition for rent and 
rates (normally full amount paid) 


(b) for those living as members of 
someone else’s household 


Single person £4.75 J 

Married couple £8.50{ 

^including standard rent addition 
of 55p 



in current employment have been excluded. This supports our argument that 
for many of the non-elderly the wife of the couple is impaired and the husband 
will still have a normal earning capacity, while most of the husbands of the 
elderly impaired women in the sample will have retired, although, since the 
source of income of non-workers tends to be from a state allowance or pension, 
younger impaired couples are more likely to have additions for dependent 
children. 


TABLES 

Income distribution for the elderly and non-elderly impaired with single incomes who 
are not working 

(late 1968/early 1969) 


Weekly income 

Aged 

16-64 

% cum % 

65 and over 
% cum % 

All ages 
% cum % 

Less than £6 
£6 to £8-99 
£9 to £9-99 
£10 to £10-99 
£11 to £11-99 
£12 to £12-99 
£13 and over 

49 

35 84 

4 88 

2 90 

1 91 

1 92 

8 100 

40 

45 85 

4 89 

2 91 

2 93 

1 94 

6 100 

42 

42 84 

4 88 

2 90 

2 92 

1 93 

7 100 

No. on which % based 

1,010 

3,831 

4,841* 


♦excludes those not answering 


TABLE 4 

Income distribution for the elderly and non-elderly impaired with joint incomes who 
are not working 

(late 1968/early 1969) 


Weekly income 

Aged 

16-64 

% cum % 

65 and over 
% cum % 

All ages 
% cum % 

Less than £10 
£10 to £11-99 
£12 to £12-99 
£13 to £14-99 
£15 to £16-99 
£17 and over 

15 

16 31 

7 38 

14 52 

11 63 

37 100 

35 

26 61 

7 68 

10 78 

6 84 

16 100 

26 

22 48 

7 55 

12 67 

8 75 

25 100 

No. on which % based 

1,963 

2,617 

4,580* 


♦excludes those not answering 
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2.2 Household composition and income of handicapped 

Tables 5 and 6 below compare the income distribution of the handicapped 
living in different types of households*. 

TABLE 5 

Income distribution of the handicapped with single incomes living in different types of household'" 




Weekly 

ncome 


Household composition 

Less 




£13 



than 

£6- 

£9- 

£10- 

and 



£6 

£8-99 

£9-99 

£12-99 

over 

which % 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

based 

Handicapped (1-6) and 







Living alone 

26 

60 

4 

3 

7 

880 

Living with child(ren) 







married 

67 

23 

3 

5 

2 

511 

unmarried independent 

27 

49 

7 

7 

10 

270 

unmarried dependent 

— 

[2] 

[3] 

[2] 

[3] 

10 

Parent 

67 

13 

2 

8 

10 

127 

Sibling 

64 

17 

4 

4 

11 

184 

Others 

33 

52 

3 

7 

5 

125 

All handicapped (1-6) 

42 

42 

4 

5 

7 

2,1I0J 

All impairedf (1-8) 

39 

41 

4 

6 

10 

5.357J 


[] denotes number not percentage 


fexcludes those not answering 


TABLE 6 

Income distribution of the handicapped with joint incomes living in different types of household'" 



Weekly income 

Household composition 

Less 





£17 



than 

£10- 

£12- 

£13- 

£15- 

and 



£10 

£11-99 

£12-99 

£14-99 

£16-99 

over 

which % 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

based 

Handicapped (1-6) and 








Living with 








Spouse only 

29 

22 

7 

13 

8 

21 

1,299 

Spouse and child(ren) 







married 

28 

25 



5 

13 

29 


unmarried independent 

15 

14 

8 

14 

10 

39 


unmarried dependent 

3 

4 

3 

11 

10 

69 


Spouse and others 

22 

18 

5 

10 

9 

36 

68 

All handicapped (1-6) 

23 

19 

7 

13 

9 

29 

l,999t 

All impairedf (1-8) 

19 

16 

6 

11 

8 

40 

6,339j 


Jexcludes those not answering 


♦Household composition was classified using a priority code in the order tabulated. If, for- 
example, the informant was living with married and unmarried children, they are included in 
‘married children’ only. ‘Dependent children’ in tliis section are defined as all children aged 
under 15. 

t Only the income distribution for all the impaired is given here. Full tables showing the income- 
distribution of the impaired on single and joint incomes in different types of household can be: 
found in Appendix A, Tables A5 and A6. 
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We have seen (Table 13, Part I), that a substantial proportion of both the 
handicapped and impaired are in receipt of either supplementary pensions or 
allowances. As far as Table 5 is concerned, this is likely to account for most of 
the difference in the relatively small proportion of those living alone or with 
unmarried children in the very lowest income group, and the much higher 
proportion just one group from the bottom, in that it is a reflection of the fact 
that they will be drawing the higher rate of benefit due to their being house- 
holders, with an addition for rent and rates. 

It could be argued that where a handicapped person is living with children 
or parents, their own income does not necessarily show their standard of living, 
in that they will be living at the same standard as the rest of the household. 
Since we have no details of household income, we cannot support or refute such 
an argument. We can see, however, that 86% of the handicapped living alone 
had a total income of less than £9 a week (1968/1969), and about half the mar- 
ried couples living alone where one or both partners are handicapped had a 
total income of less than £12 at that time, and compare the figures for one- 
person households with the income distribution of the general population at 
the time of survey. 

2.3 Comparison of income distribution of one-person households 

The 1966 Sample Census shows some 5% of the population live alone, and 
of those living alone some 55 % are aged 65 and over. Of both the impaired 
population (categories 1-8) and the handicapped population (categories 1-6), 
just over 20% live alone, 81% of the impaired and 86% of the handicapped 
living alone being aged 65 or over. 

Since the income distribution of the elderly is lower than that of younger 
age-groups, any direct comparison of the income distribution of the handicapped 
and impaired with the general population would be misleading. A distribution 
of income for one-person households by age was obtained from the Family 
Expenditure Survey for 1968*, wliich was reweighted by the proportions of 
those (a) handicapped and (b) impaired in various age-groups in our sample, 
(see Table 7 below). 

The unweighted Family Expenditure Survey data show that 41 % of all one- 
person households have an income of £10 or over, but as mentioned previously 
there are proportionately more ‘younger’ people than in our sample. However, 
if these data are standardised so that the age distribution of the general popula- 
tion and the impaired and handicapped populations are the same (as in Table 
7) it would still mean that while just over one in four of those living alone have 
an income of £10 or over a week, only one in 10 of the handicapped and about 
one in seven of the impaired living alone have incomes of this amount. 

* This data is unpublished, and those who carried out the original collection and analysis of the 
data bear no responsibility for any analysis or interpretation of it in this report. Income is 
defined as in Table A, Appendix VI of the FES Report for 1968, and like the Social Survey 
definition, excludes income tax and national insurance contributions, but, unlike the Social 
Survey definition, includes the value of self-supplied and concessionary goods. However, from 
other information published in the Family Expenditure report it seems unlikely that such an 
addition will affect the proportions in groups as broad as most of the above. 

The unweighted FES data show, for one-person households, 15% with incomes of less than 
£6 a week, 39% with £6-£8-99, 5 % with £9- £9-99 and 41 % with incomes of £10 or over. 
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TABLE? 


Comparison of the income distributions of the handicapped and impaired living alone and a 
general population sample standardised for age 


Weekly income 

Handi- 

capped 

(1-6) 

% 

General population 
sample standardised 
for age of handi- 
capped sample 

Impaired 

(1-8) 

% 

General population 
sample standardised 
for age of impaired 
sample 
% 

Less than £6 

26 

20 

26 

19 

£6-£8-99 

60 

50 

54 

49 

£9-£9-99 

4 

4 

5 

5 

£10 and over 

10 

26 

15 

27 

No. on which % based 

880 

1,161 

2,460 

1,161 


2.4 Income and extra expenses because of impairment 

In Part II of this report it was shown that 3 % of the impaired had extra 
housing expenses because of disability*, and in Part I extra expenses from 
sending washing to the laundry were briefly discussedf. This volume discusses 
extra expenses for other reasons. These include a need for domestic help because 
of disability, increased heating bills, special diets, increased travelling expenses, 
clothing expenses either for specially adapted clothes or for abnormal wear of 
clothes through, for example, the rubbing of crutches and the expense of special 
aids and apphances. 

It is very difficult for informants to state what is ‘extra’ expense, that is over 
and above what they would normally spend on heat, food, travel and so on. 
Inactive persons might know that if they were able to move about the room 
they would not need to keep the room temperature as high as they do, but 
would find it impossible to estimate what it might cost at a lower temperature. 
Indeed, some 1 1 % of those saying they had extra expenses for heating were 
unable to estimate the amount. A man using elbow crutches knows that his 
jackets have to be replaced because of extra wear, but he may be unable to 
imagine how long a jacket would last if he did not need such a walking aid. 

The result is that in some cases the amounts given as extra expenses are so 
big as to indicate that the total amount spent has been given, and in others, 
where an informant has tried to separate the sum spent, there is a tendency to 
give a round sum, such as, at the time of the study, five shillings, ten shillings 
or a pound. For these reasons we have not included any of the amounts recorded 
as extra expense since we feel that the data does not justify presentation here 
and may well be misleading. 

There is, moreover, one other factor to be taken into account; before one 
can incur extra expenses, there has to be money available to spend. There is 
also the apparent paradox that the more money one has to spend in the first 
place the less likely it is that ‘extra’ money will need to be spent, either because 
the normal standard of living would encompass items such as central heating 
in bedrooms, laundry and domestic help, or because the amounts spent on made- 


* Work and Housing of Impaired Persons in Great Britain, page 86. 
t Handicapped and Impaired in Great Britain, page 82. 



to-measure clothing or convenience foods could be switched to cover special 
clothing or diets. Tables 8 and 9 show that one in three impaired people claim 
to have extra expenses due to their impairment. 


TABLES 

Number of extra expenses because of disability for the impaired on single incomes 


Weekly income 

Number of extra expenses 

No. on 
which 
% based 

0 

% 

1 

% 

2 

7o 

3 or more 
% 

Less than £6 

71 

22 

7 

* 

2,063 

£6-£8-99 

60 

29 

9 

2 

2,149 

£9-£9-99 

69 

14 

15 

2 

222 

£lQ-£10-99 

59 

25 

13 

3 

153 

£ll-£ll-99 

76 

19 

2 

3 

131 

£12-£12-99 

67 

8 

22 

3 

75 

£13 and over 

72 

18 

6 

4 

524 

All incomes 

66 

24 

8 

2 

5,317t 


* less than 0-5 % 
t excludes those not answering 


TABLE 9 

Number of extra expenses because of disability for the impaired on joint incomes 


Weekly income 

Number of extra expenses 

No. on 
which 
% based 

0 

7o 

1 

% 

2 

% 

3 or more 
% 

Less than £10 

60 

26 

11 

3 

1,178 

£10-£Il-99 

55 

30 

11 

4 

1,036 

£I2-£12-99 

63 

24 

10 

3 

366 

£I3-£14-99 

59 

27 

11 

3 

654 

£15-£16-99 

63 

25 

8 

4 

494 

£17 and over 

66 

22 

8 

4 

2,376 

All incomes 

62 

25 

10 

3 

6,104* 


* excludes those not answering 


About two-thirds of the impaired with single incomes have no extra expense 
because of disability, about one in four one source of extra expense and about 
one in 50 three or more such expenses. While the proportions without extra 
expenses do not seem to be related to income, the proportions with three or 
more expenses do rise slightly as income increases. The latter would be expected 
since those with higher incomes will be able to afford to spend more, as has been 
stated earlier. 

Of the impaired on joint incomes, rather less than two in three have no 
extra expenses, about one in four one expense, one in 10 two sources of extra 
expense and three in 100 three or more such expenses. 
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The original data show that just over one in five impaired people claim to 
pay more for heating because of disability, and one in 10 has increased expenses 
through the need for a special diet. About 8 % said they have to employ domestic 
help and some 2 % employ people to carry out associated domestic services such 
as gardening and window-cleaning. About one in 40 of the impaired has in- 
creased travelling expenses because of disability including, for example, using 
car or taxi because they are unable to get on the bus and having to pay for fares 
to hospital for dependent relatives visiting them. A small proportion of the 
impaired pay for ‘sitters’ or substitute care while the person responsible for 
their care goes out, and a similarly small proportion find they need more bedding 
and toilet requisites than would normally be necessary. 

Despite the deficiencies of the data it can be seen that the existence of an 
impairment or handicap involves a considerable number of people in extra 
expense, in some cases as payment for services they would otherwise be able to 
undertake themselves and in others as additional expenditure on items needed 
solely as a result of disability. 

3.0 COMPARISON OF INCOME AND REQUIREMENTS 

As stated, the main purpose of the financial part of this study of the handi- 
capped and impaired was to examine the circumstances of people with low 
incomes. At an early stage it became evident that there were a number of persons 
who appeared to be in financial need but who were not receiving supplementary 
benefit. In order to establish the numbers of handicapped and impaired people 
in apparent need of financial assistance, it was decided to compare an infor- 
mant’s stated income (and other resources) with his requirements as laid down 
in the Ministry of Social Security Act 1966 (as amended). For this purpose all 
interviewing schedules were examined and details needed by Social Security 
officials to make an assessment of entitlement to supplementary benefit were 
transferred to a separate sheet (see Appendix B). It has to be realised that our 
interviewers have no authority to check, for example, rent-books and savings 
accounts and that assessment of entitlement takes into account so many factors 
that it was impossible for us in this survey to include them all. Also, it seemed 
reasonable to assume that those with high incomes in relation to their dependants 
would not be entitled to benefit as their income would be well above the level 
of requirements as laid down by Social Security. 

From the separate sheets with the details required for assessment, experienced 
officials from the Department of Health and Social Security made the compari- 
son between a person’s income and his requirements. If income falls short of 
requirements supplementary benefit is payable to make up the amount of the 
deficiency. A family’s requirements consist broadly of the appropriate ‘scale- 
rate’ (which is the amount laid down in the Act for all normal day-to-day 
living expenses), varying according to whether the person is single or married 
and the number of children in the family, together with an addition for rent, 
usually the net rent payable. (Full details of the assessment procedure are given 
in the Supplementary Benefits Handbook, 1971.) 

Income for supplementary benefit purposes does not mean total income from 
all sources. There is a provision in the Act for some types of income to be 
disregarded wholly or partly and for a notional income (referred to generally 
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as ‘tariff income’) to be assumed on savings or capital of £325 or more, regard- 
less or any actual income which may be received. 

It should be remembered that in this section we are concerned with all 
those whose income appears to fall short of requirements. However, of this 
group with an estimated need, quite a large number were already receiving 
benefit either as supplementary pension (most cases) or supplementary allow- 
ance. Others would not be entitled to benefit since they (or their husbands) were 
in full-time work, or they were full-time students. Such people have been included 
in our tables since it seemed better at this stage to give figures for everyone with 
an apparent need rather than only for those who would be eligible for benefit. 
Table 10 below shows the proportions of impaired people with incomes greater 
or less than their requirements. 


TABLE 10 

Comparison of income and requirements of the impaired and whether or not they are in receipt 
of supplementary benefit 



Receiving 

Not receiving 




supplementary 

supplementary 


All 


benefit 

benefit 

impaired 


% 

cum % 1 

% 

cum % -J. 

% 

cum % 1 

Income greater than 







requirements by : — 







Amount not known* 

— 


36-9 





3-0 


27-0 

63-9 

19-1 

44-2 

£2-£2-99 

2-9 

5-9 

5-2 

691 

4-5 

48-7 

£l-£l-99 

101 

16-0 

6-6 

75-7 

7-7 

56-4 

75p-99p 

5-1 

2M 

1-5 

77-2 

2-7 

59-1 

50p-74p 

8-7 

29-8 

2-2 

79-4 

4-3 

63-4 

25p-49p 

101 

39-9 

30 

82-4 

5-3 


Ip^24p 

12-4 

52-3 

1-6 

84-0 

5-0 

73-7 

Income equal to requirements 

9-7 


0-9 


3-7 


Income less than 


cum % t 


cum % 1 


cum % t 

requirements by : — 







lp-24p 

14-4 

38-0 

1-8 

15-1 



25p-49p 

9-9 

23-6 

5-5 

13-3 

6-9 

16-7 

50]^74p 

4-9 

13-7 

1-0 

7-8 

2-3 


75p-99p 

2-9 

8-8 

1-7 

6-8 

21 


£1-£1'99 

4-2 

5-9 

2-8 

5-1 

3-3 

5-4 

£2-£2-99 

M 

1-7 

M 

2-3 

M 

2-1 

£3 or more 

0-6 


1-2 


1-0 


No. on which % based 

3,759 

7,933 

ll,692t 


* This group contains tliose with high incomes in relation to number of dependants 
t Excludes 1,046 not answering part of or all the income questions 


The table shows that nearly one in four impaired people appear to have 
incomes less than their requirements and for about 5 % income is at least £1 
below requirements. There is also a considerable proportion of impaired 
people with incomes equal to or only slightly above their requirements. This 
group would obviously be very vulnerable to any increase in, for example, the 
cost of living, although, at the time when the data were collected, they would 
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not have been considered as in financial need according to the Social Security 
definition. 

It may seem surprising, if not alarming, that 38 % of those already receiving 
supplementary benefit still appear to be in financial need. While there are cases 
as will be seen later, where supplementary benefits have been found to be too 
low, the proportion is likely to be very much lower than that indicated in this 
table. Part of the discrepancy is likely to have arisen because, as can be seen 
from the interviewing schedule, people with supplementary pensions or allow- 
ances were not asked whether they had any savings. However, Social Security 
statistics show that from a general population 17 % of those with supplementary 
pensions and 5 % with supplementary allowances have capital assets other than 
owner-occupied houses of over £325*. As has been explained, a notional or 
‘tariff’ income is assumed on such assets, ranging from 5p-35p for assets of 
£325-£499, 40p-95p for assets of £500-£799 and £1 or more for assets of £800 
or over. Had we taken savings into account it is likely that some of the impaired 
shown as in financial need in Table 10 would not have been in such great need, 
if in need at all, although in most cases the additional notional income from 
savings would probably have been less than £1 (which would normally be 
disregarded). 

On the other hand. Table 10 shows that just over half those receiving sup- 
plementary benefit appear to have incomes greater than their requirements 
although about a third have less than £1 more. This can be explained to some 
extent since no allowance was made for ‘disregarded’ income when calculating 
the difference between income and requirements. Disregarded income covers 
such things as war and industrial disablement pensions, wife’s earnings, part- 
time earnings and voluntary payments (for example from relatives or friends) 
in cash or kind; the total amount of such income is not disregarded but, for 
example, up to £2 of wife’s earnings and up to £2 of disability pension may be 
disregarded. As will be seen later, only 44 of the impaired not receiving supple- 
mentary benefit would have been eligible for benefit if disregards had applied. 


3.1 Degree of handicap 

The proportion of those in apparent financial need varies with degree of 
handicap as can be seen from Table 11 below. 

Although a much higher proportion of the very severely handicapped (40 %) 
are in apparent need than all the impaired, there are relatively small differences 
between the severely or appreciably handicapped and those with minor or no 
handicap, (24 % and 25 % of the severely and appreciably handicapped compared 
with 20% of those with minor or no handicap). However, nearly one in 10 of 
the very severely handicapped, has, by our estimation, an income of at least £1 
below requirements, compared with nearly one in 20 of those with minor or 
no handicap. 

Thus on the evidence collected in 1968/69 by direct sample survey methods, 
it could be estimated that some 57,000 very severely, 72,000 severely, and 1 35,000 
appreciably handicapped people in Great Britain have incomes below the supple- 
mentary benefit level of requirements. However, we can show that estimates 
arrived at in this way are grossly inflated. 

* Annual report of the Department of Health and Social Security for 1 968, Table 42, page 328 , 
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TABLE 11 


Comparison of income and requirements of the impaired with varying degrees of handicap 




Degree of handicap 




Very 

severe 

Severe 

Appreci- 

able 

All 

handi- 

capped 

Minor/ 

no 

All 

impaired 


1-3 

% 

4-5 

% 

6 

% 

1-6 

% 

7-8 

7o 

1-8 

% 

Income greater than 
requirements by: — 




18-0 

28-6 

25-1 

Amount not known 

10'5 

17-6 

20-2 


10-9 

18-7 

19-6 

18-2 

19-6 

19-1 

£2-£2-99 

4-3 

5-5 

4-7 

4-9 

4-4 

4-5 

£l-£l-99 

80 

9-3 

7-5 

8-2 

7-6 

7-7 

75p-99p 

3-0 

3-8 

3-8 

3-7 

2-1 

2-7 

50p-74p 

60 

5-0 

3-5 

4-3 

4-4 

4-3 

25p-49p 

5-4 

6-0 

6-8 

6-3 

4-7 

5-3 

lp-24p 

8-5 

5-7 

4-9 

5-7 

4-8 


All with income greater 




69-3 

76-2 

73-7 

than requirements 

56-6 

71-6 

71-0 

Income equal to require- 




4-3 

3-5 

3-7 

ments 

3-7 

4-9 

4-2 

Income less than require- 
ments by — 




6-5 

5-7 

5-9 

lp-24p 

7-0 

5-1 

7-1 

25p-49p 

15-0 

9-5 

7-8 

9-4 

5-6 

6-9 

50p-74p 

4-7 

20 

1-9 

2-3 

2-3 


75p-99p 

3-4 

2-0 

2-1 

2-2 

2-0 


£l-£l-99 

5-7 

1-9 

3-6 

3-4 

3-1 


£2-£2-99 

2-3 

M 

M 

1-2 

0-9 

1-1 

£3 or more 

1-6 

1-9 

1-2 

1-4 

0-7 

1-0 

All with income less than 




26-4 

20-3 

22-6 

requirements 

39-7 

23-5 

24-8 

No. on which % based 

597 

1,278 

2,260 

4,135 

7,133 

11,692* 


* excludes 1 ,046 not answering part or all the income questions, but includes 424 in categories 
4-8 who cannot be classified further. 


3.2 Marital status and tenure where head of income unit is over retirement agef 

We have shown in the preceding paragraph that the most vulnerable group 
financially are the very severely handicapped. However, income and require- 
ments are also related to housing and marital status as can be seen from Table 
12 below. 

For all the main types of tenure, widowed people aged 65 and over are the 
worst off financially, especially those in local authority accommodation, with 
just over half having incomes less than requirements. For married couples, the 
worst off arc again in local authority accommodation, although non-house- 
holders are very nearly as badly placed financially. Of the impaired elderly who 
are single tlie highest proportion with incomes less than requirements are the 
non-householders (42%), with a slightly lower proportion (40%) of local 
authority tenants in apparent financial need. 

t The age of the head of the income unit has been used here since this would be used by Social 
Security officials to assess entitlement. (The requirements of people over pensionableage 
include a long-term addition [in 1968/69 of 50p] over and above normal requirements.) For 
the single and widowed, the age will be that of the impaired person, but for married couples 
age will be for the impaired person if male, but for the spouse of impaired married women. 
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TABLE 12 

Tenure of married, single and widowed impaired persons with incomes less than requirements 
where the head of the income unit is oyer retirement age, for both supplementary benefit claimants 
and others 


% of ‘elderly’ unitsf with income less than 
requirements 


Tenure 

Married 

% 

Single 

% 

Widowed 

X 

All 

% 

Owner-occupier 

12 

22 

30 

20 

(owns outright or has mortgage) 



51 

42 

Local authority tenant 

35 

40 

Privately rented 

22 

32 

36 

30 

Non-householder 

33 

42 

43 

42 

Others (mainly rent-free) 

20 


16 

16 

All tenures 

22 

33 

39 

32 


'* numbers too small to give reliable percentage 


The best-off in all marital status groups, except the widowed in the ‘others’ 
category who are mostly in rent free accommodation, are the owner-occupiers 
(with or without mortgage), although even then some three in 10 widowed and 
two in 10 single impaired persons have incomes less than requirements. One 
would expect people owning their own house or flat to be better off since by the 
age of 65 most people have paid off mortgages}, and the housing costs of 
outright owners are the lowest for any type of tenure§. 

3.3 Financial position of impaired people aged 16 to 64 where the head of the 
income unit is in full-time employment} 

It was thought v/orthwhile to examine the financial position of impaired 
workers in our sample separately since this group, even if in need, would not 
be eligible for supplementary benefit, and therefore present a rather special case. 
(Full-time workers with children may, of course, be eligible now for the Family 
Income Supplement.) The original data show that some 1 % of the impaired 
aged 16 to 64 with the head of the income unit working have incomes less than 
requirements. As would be expected, this is a very much smaller proportion in 
apparent financial need than the national average for all the impaired (23 %), 
but it is still a matter for some concern. Single and widowed women workers 
are more likely to be in need than others — 6% of single women and 4% of 
widowed women having incomes less than requirements. 

3.4 Regional variation of the proportions of handicapped people living alone or 
with spouse only with incomes less than requirements 

We have seen (Table 11), based on data from 1968/69, that a higher propor- 
tion of the handicapped (categories 1-6) have incomes assessed by their supple- 


t The age of the head of the income unit has been used here since this would be used by Social 
Security officials to assess entitlement. (The requirements of people over pensionable age 
include a long-term addition [in 1968/69 of 50p] over and above normal requirements.) For 
the single and widowed, the age will be that of the impaired person, but for married couples 
age will be for the impaired person if male, but for the spouse of impaired married women. 
} The data show that only 7 % of impaired people aged 65 and over in owner-occupied accom- 
modation still have mortgages on their property. 

§ See Part n. Table 79, page 83. 
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mentary benefit standard as being less than requirements, than have all impaired 
people in the sample. Since a handicapped person living alone, or with a spouse 
only, cannot be said to be receiving ‘hidden’ benefit from sharing a home with 
married or unmarried independent children, it may be of interest to note that 
40 % of the handicapped living alone have an income less than requirements, 
as do nearly 20% of married couples living alone. The data suggest that there 
is considerable regional variation, for, although the numbers are small, 25 % 
of the handicapped living alone in the South West have incomes below require- 
ments, compared with 57 % in the West Midlands, and 53 % and 50% in York- 
shire and Humberside and the North West respectively. The proportions for 
couples range from 11% in the South East to 29% in Greater London. To 
examine regional variation with more confidence, Table 13 shows the proportion 
of handicapped people in different areas who are living alone or with a spouse 
only, whose income is, by supplementary benefit standards, estimated as below 
normal requirements. 


TABLE 13 

Proportion of handicapped people in different areas living alone or with spouse only who have 
incomes less than requirements 


Area 

% of handicapped people (categories 1-6) living alone 
or with spouse only with incomes less than requirements 

% 

No. on which % based 

Northern 

21 

164 

Yorkshire and Humberside 

34 


North Western 

31 


East Midland 

18 


West Midland 

40 


East Anglia 

15 

61 

South Eastern 

21 


(excluding Greater London) 
Greater London 

34 

325 

South Western 

16 


England 

27 

1,914 


23 


Scotland 

32 

165 

Great Britain 

27 

2,172* 


* excludes those not answering 


The West Midlands, Yorkshire and Humberside and Greater London have 
the highest proportions in apparent financial need, with East Anglia, the South 
West and the East Midlands the lowest. 

Elderly and non-elderly handicapped living alone or with spouse only in apparent 
need 

There are proportionately more elderly in apparent financial need than non- 
elderly, as would be expected from other data collected. For the handicapped 
living alone, nearly three in 10 of those aged 16 to 64 have incomes less than 
requirements compared with over four in 10 of those aged 65 and over. Similarly, 
for those living with spouse only some 10% of the non-elderly are in apparent 
need compared with nearly one in four of the elderly. 
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4.0 ENTITLEMENT TO SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT 

The previous section of this report compared the incomes and requirements 
of the handicapped and impaired and estimated proportions of people in 
apparent financial need. As stated, not all of those estimated as living below the 
social security level of requirements are entitled to supplementary benefit; for 
example full-time workers and wives with husbands in full-time work would 
not be eligible. This section describes the supplementary study designed to 
investigate why a relatively large proportion of the impaired were apparently 
entitled to benefit and were not claiming this benefit. Anyone ineligible for 
benefit or who was already receiving benefit was therefore excluded from the 
entitlement study. At the request of the Department of Health and Social 
Security, the Social Survey agreed to conduct a separate inquiry into some 
(eventually aU) cases of unclaimed benefit. As stated, experienced officials of 
the Department of Health and Social Security examined the income and housing 
data collected to determine whether there was a prima facie case of entitlement, 
and, if so, the estimated amount of entitlement*. 

Table 14 shows the position of the impaired with regard to supplementary 
benefit at the time of the original disability interview. Some three in 10 impaired 
persons were at that time in receipt of benefit in the form of supplementary 
pensions or allowances. Among the majority of impaired persons who were not 
at that time in receipt most appeared to be over the supplementary benefit level, 
although in some cases only just over (see Table 10, page 11). 

Of the 1,267 who on the evidence of the information collected at the disability 
interview were equal to or under the benefit level but not in receipt of supple- 
mentary benefit, 395 were ineligible being full-time workers, housewives whose 
husbands were in full-time workf or full-time students. However, this still left 

TABLE 14 

Position of the impaired with regard to supplementary 
benefit (late 1968/early 1969) (on the evidence of infor- 
mation collected at fiie original disability interview) 


Apparent eligibility for 
supplementary benefit 

All impaired 
(1-8) 

No. % 

In receipt of supplementary 



benefit 

3,809 

29-9 

Not in receipt 



over benefit level — 



ineligible 

6,621 

51-9 

eligible if disregards 

44 

0-4 

apply 



under benefit levelj 



but ineligible 

395 

3d 

and eligible 

872 

6-8 

Relationship to benefit 



level not known 

997 

7-8 

No. on which % based 
(All in impaired sample) 

12,738 


t includes 70 at benefit level 


* See page 10 for details of the procedure for assessing entitlement. 

t As stated, those in full-time work whose resources are less than supplementary benefit 
requirements might now be entitled to Family Income Supplement. 
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872 persons with apparent unclaimed entitlement. A further 44 persons were 
assessed as being possibly entitled if certain ‘disregards’ applied. 

There were, therefore, 7.2% of the impaired (916 people) who might have 
been entitled to supplementary benefit (two fifths of whom were apparently 
entitled to benefit of £1 or more)*. There was little difference between the 
proportions of men and women who appeared to be entitled to benefit which 
was unclaimed, but, as expected, there was a difference between age groups as 
. will be seen from Table 15f. 


TABLE 15 


Proportions of impaired men and women in different age groups who were apparently entitled to 
unclaimed supplementary benefit and therefore selected for the entitlement study 


Age group 

Men 

No. on 
which 

% % based 

Women 

No. on 
which 

% % based 

Men and women 
No. on 
which 

% % based 

16-29 

2-4 

208 

2-5 

161 

24 

369 

30-49 

2-6 

817 

1-7 

704 

2-2 

1,521 

50-64 

4-8 

1,662 

50 

1,795 

4-9 

3,457 

65 74 

12-0 

1,477 

9-5 

2,315 

10-5 

3,792 

75 and over 

8-3 

1,005 

8-7 

2,594 

8-5 

3,599 

All ages 

7-1 

5,169 

7-3 

7,569 

7-2 

12,738 


While just over 2 % of those aged 16 to 29 and 30 to 49 appeared not to be 
claiming although entitled to benefit, this proportion rises to 5% for those aged 
50 to 64, and over 10 % for those 65 to 74, dropping slightly to just over 8 % for 
the oldest group, those 75 and over. 

It became important that every endeavour be made to check entitlement in 
these cases, and to find out why no application had been made, for, if this 
apparent entitlement were to have been confirmed after closer examination, 
it would have meant that some 220,000 impaired people and any dependants 
were living below supplementary benefit level, and yet appeared eligible for 
such benefit. 

In the event, the results of this study indicate that this is very far from the 
truth. The best estimate of the numbers entitled to unclaimed supplementary 
benefit, and willing to claim their entitlement, based on the results of this 
study lies somewhere in the range 50,000 to 70,000. 


♦Weightily: The actual number of persons selected on these grounds for inclusion in the 
entitlement study was much smaller. The 916 is the weighted number adjusted to compensate 
for the two sampling fractions used in the original handicap study. The actual nuniber ot 
subjects previously interviewed in connection with the handicap study and selected tor me 
entitlement study was 468. . , ^ i. r 

Throughout this report we have had to reweight and adjust actual numbers tor the 
purposes of analysis and making estimates. (For a full explanation of the reasons for this see 
Part I of this report, Appendix B.) , . • i..* j a 

In this report, unless there is a note to the contrary, numbers given are weighted. As a 
result of weighting, some rows and columns in the tables do not add precisely, 
t Table A1 in Appendix A shows the proportions (per 1,000) of the general population of 
Great Britain with some impairment. • , j j 

Other tables illustrating the size of the impaired (and handicapped) population are included 
in Appendix A. 
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4.1 The pilot stage: method tested 

Since most of the informants had been interviewed originally some six to 
10 months before the entitlement study began, there was some doubt as to 
whether we would be able to approach these people, particularly as so many 
were elderly or old and infirm (77 % were aged 65 or over and 34 % had an 
appreciable or more severe handicap). 

A pilot study, involving 104 impaired people was carried out in September 
1969*. 

The aim was to confirm, or otherwise, an entitlement to supplementary 
benefit and, if such an entitlement existed, to try to establish the reasons why 
no claim had been made. The pilot was designed to show : — 

(i) how out-of-date the sample had become 

(ii) what the response rate to a visit was likely to be 

(iii) how good the survey data was as a basis for assessment of entitlement 
and (iv) test a questionnaire which was designed to cover reasons for not 

claiming supplementary benefit. 

It was thought possible that the effect of (i) and (ii) — or at a later stage (iii) — 
would be such as to show that any further work could be of little value. How- 
ever, in any event, we would know quite a lot about the people we lost at (i) 
and (ii) from the main handicap inquiry, and could also compare those who 
agreed to a visit with those who did not. 

The method was to send a letter suggesting that the recipients might be en- 
titled to benefit, and asking them to indicate on a simple form whether or not 
they would like a Social Security visitor to call on them “to claim or discuss 
benefit”!. If they did not want such a visit, we told them of our interest in people 
who would not claim entitlement, and asked them for their own reason. (Copies 
of the letter — and ‘reminder’ — and postal form which were the same at the 
pilot and main stages are included here in Appendix B). 

Where agreement was indicated, names and addresses were passed on to the 
local Social Security offices via their headquarters, together with a questionnaire 
designed to show why they were not claiming supplementary benefit (see Appen- 
dix B)J. Completed questionnaires were returned direct to the Social Survey by 
the local offices. 

The pilot showed that the method used yielded satisfactory results, as far 
as the effective sample, questionnaire and response rates were concerned, and in 
February/March 1970 (over a year after the main disability inquiry), letters 

* Reweighted this represented 256 people. 

Note: At the pilot stage no attempt was made to select a representative sample from all those 
apparently entitled. The pilot sample set was selected from among all those with an estimated 
entitlement of 25p or more. When we came to the main stage, we included those with an esti- 
mated entitlement of 25p or more who had not already been selected for the pilot together 
with those with an estimated entitlement of less than 25p and those who, on the evidence of 
details collected at the original disability interview, could have been entitled if certain ‘disre- 
gards’ applied. 

t The entitlement had to be assessed by experienced Social Security staff if benefit was to re- 
sult and clearly we could not then follow with yet another interview to find out why no claim 
had been made before. 

With the aid of writteninterviewers’instructionsSocial Security officers also administered 
the questionnaire. 

J The questionnaire was virtually the same at the pilot and main stages. The only difference 
was that at the latter stage the idea of using two different arrangements of the order of items at 
Qns. 14 and 17 was dropped. 
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were sent to a further 364 impaired people, which, reweighted, represented 282 
men and 378 women. 

Of course the pilot was more tlian just a feasibility study. It was an integral 
part of the entitlement study as a whole. It was obvious that the results of 
approaches made to people involved in the pilot would have to be taken into 
account when considering the results of the study as a whole and in estimating 
national figures. However, although the method of approach and procedures 
at the main stage were identical with those used at the pilot stage, the gap of 
some six months between them and the fact that there had been an increase in 
supplementary benefit scale rates during this period makes it inadvisable to 
add the results. Consequently, we have treated the two stages separately in this 
report. 

Any comparison of the results obtained at the pilot with the results obtained 
at the main stage must take into account not only the time-lag between the 
two stages but also fundamental differences in the composition of the two 
samples set. These differences are examined in sections 4.2 and 4.3 in which the 
composition of the non-claimant entitlement group* as a whole is analysed and 
the two samples set at the pilot and main stage are comparedf. 

4.2 Proportions of impaired with different characteristics who are non-claimants 

(a) Age and degree of handicap 

We have already noted the differences in the proportions assessed to be 
non-claimants between age groups in the impaired sample (Table 15). 

Table 16 shows that there was little variation between the proportions of 
non-claimants within the various handicap groups at each age level. Among 
those under 65, those with an appreciable or more severe handicap were more 
likely to be non-claimants than those with minor or no handicap. For the older 
age groups, those aged 65 and over, the reverse was true. 


TABLE 16 

Proportion of non-claimants within various age and handicap groups of the impaired 


Age gi-oup 

Degree of handicap 

All 

impaired 

No. on 
which 
% based 
(all 

impaired) 

Very 

severe 

1-3 

% 

Severe 

4-5 

% 

Appre- 

ciable 

6 

% 

All 

handi- 

capped 

Minor/ 

no 

7-8 

% 

16-49 

30 

3-8 

3-2 

3-3 

1-9 

2-3 

1,890 

50-64 

6-5 

6-5 

5-2 

5-7 

4-6 

4'9 

3,457 

65-74 

9'5 

9-8 

94 

9-5 

10-6 

10-5 

3,792 

75 and over 

10-5 

3'1 

6-7 

64 

10-1 

8-5 

3,599 

All ages 

8-7 

60 

6-9 

6-9 

7-3 

7-2 

12,738 


* In the rest of this report, tlie term ‘non-claimant entitlement group’, or ‘non-claimants’, will 
be used to cover those with an apparent entitlement who have not claimed, or who have claimed, 
but not been awarded, supplementary benefit. 

t Details of methodology and a full analysis of the pilot results have been prepared, and are 
available on application to The Librarian, Social Survey Division, OPCS, Atlantic House, 
Holborn Viaduct, London ECIN 2PD. 
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(b) Mobility 

If we compare the proportions within various mobility groups we find that, 
generally, these were higher at all ages among the housebound and among those 
depending on an escort when going out than among those able to get out on 
their own. Although the numbers are small, there is some indication that these 
differences were more marked in the younger age groups. Although the rate for 
all those impaired aged under 65 is only 4%, for the housebound in this age 
range the corresponding rate is 8 %. Housebound persons aged 65 to 74 have 
a high rate, 15% having an apparent entitlement, but not having claimed. 

(c) Marital status 

Table 17 shows the variation in the proportion of non-claimants between 
marital status groups in the impaired sample. It is not surprising that the pro- 
portions assessed to be eligible should be higher among widowed persons than 
among married persons (see Table 12 section 3). The dilference between the 
proportions of married men and married women is also not surprising. As 
stated, impaired married women tend to have husbands who are able to go out 
to work and are thus more likely to be better off than impaired married men 
whose wives are less likely to be working. The most interesting figures, however, 
are for widowed people. There is some indication that widows are rather worse 
off than widowers at all ages. 


TABLE 17 

Proportions within various marital status/sex groups of the impaired sample who arc 
non-claimants 



Men 

Women 

Men and women 

Selecrion 

Married Single Widowed All 
% % % % 

Married Single Widowed All 
% % % % 

Married Single Widowed All 
% % % % 

claimants 

7-2 

8-2 5.8 

7-1 

4-9 

7-1 9-5 7-3 

6-2 7-5 8-8 7-2 

No. on which 
% based 

3,824 

535 807 

5,166 

3,151 

1,005 3,403 7,559 

6,975 1,540 4,210 12,725 


4.3 The composition of the samples set at the pilot and main stages 

(a) Age and sex 

Table 18 illustrates the age and sex composition of the non-claimant entitle- 
ment group as a whole and of the two stages separately, together with that of the 
impaired sample from which they were selected. 

We have already noted above that the proportions assessed eligible for 
unclaimed benefit varied between age groups, and higher proportions were 
likely to be found in the older age groups than the younger ones. As a result, 
the non-claimant entitlement group contained a higher proportion of elderly 
and old persons than even the predominantly old impaired sample. Whereas 
58 % of the impaired sample as a whole were aged 65 or over, for those assessed 
to have a possible unclaimed entitlement the corresponding proportion was 
77 %. However, there was only a fractional difference in sex composition. 

At both stages of the study there were proportionately more elderly women 
than elderly men. Whereas less than a quarter of the men with an apparent en- 
titlement were aged 75 or over, the corresponding proportion among the women 
was two fifths. Almost half of all those with an apparent unclaimed entitlement 
were women aged 65 or over. 
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The fact that no attempt was made to make the pilot stage sample represen- 
tative of the whole entitlement group and that at the main stage we cast the net 
wider to include those with lower estimated entitlements may go some way 
towards explaining the differences in age and sex composition between the 
samples set at the two stages. Whatever the reasons, the age spread at the main 
stage of the study was more even (and more like that of the impaired sample as 
a whole) than that at the pilot stage. Fifty-three percent of the pilot sample 
set were aged 65 to 74. Although the main stage sample contained a higher 
proportion of people in the oldest age group, it contained a smaller proportion of 
persons aged 65 and over (74 % compared with 82 % for the pilot). The main 
stage sample also included a higher proportion of men than did the pilot sample. 


(b) Marital status 

Table 19 shows the marital status composition of the non-claimant group of 
the two stages separately and of the impaired sample as a whole. The impaired 
sample, being elderly, contained a high proportion of widowed persons (one 
third). Not surprisingly, the selected sample, being drawn disproportionately 
from the elderly section of the impaired, contained a higher proportion of 
widowed persons (two fifths). Although the proportion of widowed persons 
was higher at both stages of the entitlement study than in the impaired sample, 
there was still a marked difference in the marital status composition of the two 
stages. Whereas in the pilot sample set there were more widowed persons than 
married persons, at the main stage the position was reversed. 

There were considerable differences between the marital status compositions 
of the male and female sections of the samples. Three-quarters of the men selec- 
ted for the study were married whilst the majority of the women were widowed. 
In the pilot sample these trends were exaggerated. 


TABLE 19 

Marital status composition of the non-claimant entitlement group, of the two stages separately 
and of the impaired sample as a whole* 



Men 

Women 

Men and women 

Sample 


Single 

(%) 

Wid- 

T%) 

All 

T%) 

C%) 


Wid- 

T%) 

All 

women 

(%) 

Mar- 

i’^) 

Single 

Wid- 

T%) 

No. on 
which 

bScd 

Pilot stage 

26-2 

3'5 

3-5 

33-2 

I4-! 

10-9 

41-8 

66-8 

40-3 

14-4 

45-3 

256 

Main stage 

30-6 

5’3 

5-7 

41-6 

17-7 

6-7 

33-0 

57-4 

49-4 

11-9 

38-7 

660 

AU non- 
claimants 

30-1 

4-8 

51 

40-0 

16-7 

7-7 

35-4 

60-0 

46-8 

12-5 

40-5 

916 

All in im- 
paired sample 

30-0 

4-2 

6-3 

40-5 

24-8 

7-9 

26-7 

59-5 

54-8 

12-1 

33-1 

12,725 


• Marital status at time of original disability interview 
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(c) Mobility and degree of handicap 

Table 20 compares the samples with respect to handicap and mobility. The 
sample selected for the entitlement study contained a slightly lower proportion 
of persons with appreciable or more severe handicap, but a higher proportion of 
people with very severe handicap or severely restricted mobility. 

It is at once apparent that the handicapped and immobile were under- 
represented in the pilot stage sample. 


TABLE 20 

Handicap and mobility* of the non-claimant group of the pilot and main stage samples separately 
and of the impaired sample from which they were drawn 


Sample 

Degree of handicap 

% with 

% very appreciable or 

severely more severe 

handicapped handicap 

1-3 1-6 

Mobility 

% housebound 
or dependent 
% on others for 

housebound egress 

No. on 
which 

based 

Pilot stage 

20 

254 

13-3 

20-7 

256 

Main stage 

7-9 

37-3 

18-5 

34-1 

660 

All non-claimants 

6-2 

33-9 

17'0 

30-3 

916 

All in 






impaired sample 

5-1 

35-5 

13-3 

240 

12,738 


* Handicap and mobility at time of original disability interview 


(d) Amount of estimated entitlement 

We have mentioned above how we cast the net wider at the main stage to 
include those with estimated entitlements of less than 25p and those who would 
only qualify on the basis of disregarded income. The difference in selection 
procedure is evident in Table 21 which compares the estimated entitlement 
patterns for the two stages. 

Whereas only 9 % of those included in the pilot sample were assessed to 
have an estimated entitlement of less than 50p (and these all between 25p and 
45p), 34 % of those in the main stage sample set were in this group and a further 
7% were selected on the basis of disregarded income. Although some six in 10 
of those included in the pilot sample were estimated to have entitlements of £1 
or more, at the main stage only 36 % were in this group. These differences should 
be borne in mind since they go some way towards explaining the lower ‘corrob- 
oration’ rates for the main stage and also different response patterns. 
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4.4 The main stage 


4.4.1 Response to postal inquiry 
(a) Comparison with pilot stage 

Table 22 compares the pattern of responses obtained at the pilot stage in 
September 1969 with that obtained at the main stage in February/March 1970. 

When considering the differences in the patterns it is vital to bear in min d 
the differences in composition of the two samples set for the two stages as well 
as the time-lag between them. 

The proportion of eligible contacts at the main stage was lower than at the 
pilot stage — 70% compared with 84%*. This was not unexpected. In view of 
the fact that people included in the samples were comparatively old and sick 
and bearing in mind the time-lag between the main disability study and the 
main stage of the entitlement study it was to be expected that a high proportion 
of subjects would have died, gone into hospital or moved away. Although only 
3 % of the pilot sample set had died by the time approach was made to them, 
six months later when the main stage was carried out 12% of the sample set 
(which was comparatively more severely handicapped or more restricted in 
mobility) had died. It well may be that among the 16% of the sample set at the 
main stage from whom no response at aU was obtained and for whom we have 
no explanation of non-contact there were others in these categories. 


TABLE 22 

Response to postal inquiry at the pilot and main stages 
separately 


Response to postal 

Pilot 

stage! 

% 

Main 

stage! 

% 

“Yes” — asked for visit 

40-7 

30-0 

“No” — did not want visit 

43-4 

40-0 

Non-contact 



In hospital 

2-3 

10 

Moved away 

3-5 

1-6 

No response 

6-6 

15-9 

Dead 

3-5 

11-5 

No. on which % based 

256 

660 


t September/October 1969: Postal sent 24 September 
t February/March 1970: Postal sent 25 February 


The rate of non-response at the main stage may also have been affected by 
the fact that we were including those with lower entitlements, those in less need. 
This must also go some way towards explaining the differences in the ratio of 

*This includes small proportions (3-9% at pilot and 2'3% at main stage) who were later 
found to have been in receipt of benefit at the time of the original disability interview but who 
had not declared this (or had not realized this) at that time. This group should not have been 
included in the entitlement study. 
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aflinnative responses to negative responses among the eligible samples. Whereas 
at the pilot stage 48 % of respondents to the postal asked for a visit, at the main 
stage the corresponding proportion was 43 %. 


(b) Response from various age groups 

Table 23 shows the response to the postal inquiry at the main stage from those 
in various age groups. 

There is little difference between the proportions of men and women in the 
three age groups who request a visit, or between the age groups who definitely 
stated they did not want to be visited. However, men were more likely to refuse 
a visit than were women in each of the three age groups. 

There is one small point that must be considered; a much higher proportion 
of elderly women did not answer the letter at all, and, as far as we know, were 
still living at the same address. If one were to guess that much of this non- 
response was a tacit “no visit required”, (and there is no evidence of this either 
way), this would eliminate the difference between men and women as far as 
refusing a visit is concerned. 

The original data show married women are much more likely to request a 
visit than either married men, or single or widowed men and women. 


4.4.2 Reason for not wanting visit 

Subjects who did not want a visitor to call were asked if they would give 
the reason for their decision when returning the postal form. 

All of those returning negative responses at the pilot stage and the vast 
majority of those at the main stage gave some explanation of their decision, 
although in many cases the answers given were vague and would have required 
probing in an interview situation. 

At the main stage, a total of 264 persons (40 % of the sample set) returned 
postals stating that they did not want a visitor to call. Table 24 shows the reasons 
given by respondents in each of three age groups and by all respondents for 
their decisions*. 

The results tabulated here should be treated with caution since they are 
based on unprobed responses to a postal inquiry. As mentioned above, many 
answers were vague and even where the information seems to be straight- 
forward it may be very misleading. We are, after all, dealing with ‘income’ which 
is one of the most tricky areas for investigation. As a result of these difficulties, 
the figures given should be treated as ‘indicators’ and no more. We have tried 
to make the groupings as meaningful as possible but they are certainly not 
mutually exclusive depending on the quantity and quality of the information 
volunteered. 


* The overall pattern is very much what we expected after the pilot. The most frequently men- 
tioned reasons in both cases being that the subject was already in receipt of benefit or that he 
could manage without. 

Further tables on the reasons given at main stage are included in Appendix A (Tables 
A7-A9). 
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The group who are, or rather, who claim to be already in receipt of supple- 
mentary benefit is probably the most meaningful. If anything this is probably 
an under-estimate since in some other cases the benefit may have been over- 
looked having become confused with retirement pension* * * § . 

Seventy persons, more than a quarter of those returning a negative response 
to the postal, claimed to be already in receipt of supplementary benefit. In 
several cases the actual amount was volunteered. 

Of course, except in cases where the information was volunteered, we do not 
have the date of effectiveness of the current claim and do not know how long 
the subject has been in receipt of benefit. It may well be that among the 70 
persons involved there were a few who had actually been in receipt at the time 
of the original disability interview but who had not then declared the informa- 
tion. (Again, there is the possibility that it had been overlooked.)f 

It should be borne in mind that those selected for this study formed part of 
a special population. They had all been interviewed by the Social Survey before 
and there is a possibility that amongst this group there were those who had 
applied for supplementary benefit as a result of the original interview on the 
handicap study. The wording of some of the replies (for example “We applied 
for Social Security supplementary benefit soon after you visited us”) and the 
dates given for some of the claims suggest this possibility. 

Twenty-one per cent of those returning a negative response to the postal 
stated that they considered themselves to be ‘over the limit’ in some way and 
therefore ineligible. In the fable we have divided this group in two, that is, into 
those who mentioned a previous application or visit from a Social Security 
officer and into those who made no such reference. Although on the face of it 
more weight should be attached to the accuracy of the former group, some of 
the applications involved were a little time ago and circumstances may have 
changed. It may be that among both these groups there were some who would 
have qualified (though had they realized they were entitled they still might not 
have claimed). 

The answer “can manage” could cover a wide range of conditions; some 
people can manage to live very well supported by children and relativesj, while, 
at the other end of the scale, they ‘scrape along’ determined to manage without 
supplementary benefit. 

People’s ideas of an adequate income may vary according to the style of life 
they have been used to in the past. In some cases and in some areas individual 
old people who have been used to low wages and plain living may genuinely 
be able to manage without claiming benefit§. However, in some cases there was 
a suggestion that things had had to be given up. 


* The pilot indicated that where benefit had been in payment to an elderly person for some 
time it had been associated with retirement pension often paid on the same order book, and 
had become confused with that pension until in some cases_ the recipient had forgotten that it 
was not. 

t On the evidence of the information volunteered, some 26 of these 70 had claimed since the 
original interview. No information is available on the other cases. 

% Of the 264 returning a negative response, 22 spontaneously mentioned help from relatives 
(usually children). 

§ In the pilot: “We don’t need it. We’re both tee-totallers and non-smokers. We lead a simple 
life and pay our way without getting into debt. And we get an increase in pension next month.” 
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TABLE 24 


Reason for not wanting visit by those returning negative responses to postal inquiry at the main 
stage 


Reason for not wanting visit 

Aged 

All 

% 

16-64 

% 

65-74 

% 

75 and 
over 

Already in receipt of supplementary benefit 

30 

30 

16 

27 

Working 

17 

— 

— 

5 

Believes over the limit: 





(i) mentions previous application/visit 

9 

15 

— 

9 

(ii) no mention of application/visit 

12 

11 

16 

12 

“Can manage” 

19 

29 

35 

28 • 

“Don’t want”/vague 

3 

4 

16 

7 

Any mention of rate rebate 

3 

18 

11 

11 

Other answers 

9 

11 

7 

9 

No reason given 

3 

4 

5 

4 

No. on which % based 

78 

110 

75 

264* 


* Percentages add to more than 100 because more than one reason may be given 


“Now I am retired I eat less. All I need is a kipper, onion and fig leaf (less 
food, less clothing). If I eat too much I cannot sleep much.” 

There was sometimes an inference that the subject was loath to claim benefit 
preferring instead to remain independent. 

“I am trying to manage without being a burden to the country. If I find I 
can’t, I win get in touch with you.” 

“As much as I feel I would like a little more money per week, I would rather 
try to earn it some other way and only last week I applied to our local hospital 
for a part-time job.” 

There were others less reticent in voicing their opinions. “Why should I 
have to ask for charity?” 

One proxy probably spoke for more than her father when she wrote: “My 
father has always had old fashioned ideas. You cut your garment according to 
the cloth, what you can’t pay for you don’t have. No hire purchase or catalogue 
buying for him. What little he has left, he worked very hard for, but it’s his own 
and that’s all I can say. Nothing will change his views”. 

Of course, money is not the only answer. Even if the subject can manage on 
liis present income other services may be required, especially housing. 

“All I am interested in at the moment is somewhere better to live.” 

“I would be grateful if you would put me on the waiting list for a flat, 
unfurnished if possible, in case my health should deteriorate.” 

“Our block of houses is now under closing order. Seven tenants, all young 
people, have been rehoused but three are left — all over 60. My house or rather 
room is rather damp and my son has to sleep in it. So, you see between empty 
houses with no glass in the windows and all doors open it’s impossible to keep 
warm. So you see . . . it’s not social security I need but health security.” 
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Otter services mentioned were home helps and holidays. 

Thirty of the 264 not wanting a visit made some mention of rate rebate 
usually to the effect that they were in receipt of rebate and preferred to continue 
with lius since if they claimed benefit they would lose the rebate and be left 
worse off on balance*. 

In one case during the main stage of this inquiry a claimant who had been 
assessed and granted benefit later decided that she had been better off with the 
rate rebate that she had been receiving previously and withdrew her claim. 

As was to be expected, in view of the fact that our sample was composed of 
people who were permanently impaired if not handicapped and most of whom 
were elderly, and bearing in mind that we had excluded anyone who was in 
full-time work at the time of the original disability interview, only a small 
proportion of those declining the offer of a visit were now working and these 
were all aged under 65. 

Differences in the patterns of responses between age groups may well be 
affected by variation in the detail supplied in answer to the postal. The oldest 
group, those aged 75 or over, certainly tended to return much vaguer replies. 
However, there is some indication that it is this age group who are most troubled 
by the principles involved in applying for financial assistance from the State. 

The difference in the proportions who claim to be already receiving benefit 
between those aged under 75 and those aged 75 or over are worth noting. 
However, it should be pointed out that the figure for those in the oldest age 
group may be misleading since it is this group that may be expected to be most 
likely to confuse retirement pension with supplementary benefit. 

Another point worth noting in connection with the pattern for the oldest 
group is that, of those who consider themselves to be ‘over the limit’ in some 
way, none mentioned a previous visit or application. Again the evidence is that 
it is this age group who are most out of touch, whether deliberately or acciden- 
tally. 

4.4.3 The results of the DHSS interviews 
(a) Comparison with the pilot stage 

Not only was the proportion of the sample set requesting a visit smaller at 
the main stage than at the pilot stage but also the proportion found to be 
entitled among those subsequently interviewed and assessed was lower. 

Table 25 shows the results of the DHSS interviews at the pilot stage and the 
main stage separately. 

Whereas the majority (54%) of those requesting a visit at the pilot stage were 
found to be still without benefit and entitled, at the main stage the corresponding 
proportion was 23 %. 

* The effect of the Ministry of Social Security Act 1966 is that a person who is receiving supple- 
mentary benefit which provides in full for his rates, cannot, in addition, receive a rate rebate. 
This is to prevent duplicate provision from public funds for a single item of expenditure. As 
paragraph 49 of the Supplementary Benefits Handbook 1970 states, “where a claimant is 
entitled to only a small amount of supplementary benefit it may be more favourable for him 
to receive a rates rebate. Local office staff bring this possibility to the claimant’s attention and 
advise him of the necessary steps to take.” 
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The differences can certainly be attributed partly to the fact that we cast the 
net wider at the main stage and approached people who were apparently in less 
need. Moreover, the time-lag wiU also have played a part. We may have lost 
those who would have been entitled and would have been prepared to claim that 
entitlement if approached earlier but who had applied or died (or moved away) 
by the time the main stage was reached. 


TABLE 25 

Result of DHSS interview for those requesting a 
visit at the pilot and main stages separately 


Result of DHSS 
interview 

Pilot 

% 

Main 

% 

Not in receipt 
Assessed and entitled 

54 

23 

Assessed but not 
entitled 

28 

54 

Claim withdrawn/ 
details refused 

5 

6 

Already in receipt 
At time of original 
disability interview 

10 

7 

Claimed since original 
interview 

3 

9 

In hospital 

— 

* 

Temporarily away from 
home 

1 

- 

No. requesting visit 

104 

194 

Number dead — since 
postal returned 

[nil] 

[4] 


* less than 0-5 % 


(b) Those already in receipt 

Althogether, 198 persons (30 % of the sample set) returned postals asking for 
a visit. 

We expected to find that some of those who asked for a visit were already in 
receipt because of the confusion of benefit with pension. In the event, 15 persons 
were found to have been in receipt of supplementary benefit at the time of the 
original disability interview. Two had been in receipt of benefit or national 
assistance since the early 1950s, although one of these was well aware of the 
fact and stated that she merely wished to discuss her casef. Among these 15 
there was also a man of 49 who had not realised that he had been in receipt of 
supplementary benefit since 1968 because he received his payments at the DEP 
offices. He thought that the money he received was unemployment money only. 

In one of these 15 cases benefit was increased as a result of the visit. 

In a further 17 cases the subject had applied for and been granted benefit 
since he had last been interviewed by Social Survey. In one case benefit had been 
applied for since the postal form had been returned. 

t The wording of the postal was “claim or discuss”. 
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In three of these 17 cases allowances already in payment were increased as 
a result of the visit and in a further two cases special payments were made. 

Thus, out of 32 cases who were already in receipt of benefit, four were found 
to be getting less than their entitlement, and two more qualified for special 
payments*. 

(c) Those not in receipt 

A total of 161 contacts were not in receipt of supplementary benefit and 
were interviewed (five persons were not contacted at the interview stage, four 
having died since the postal was returned and one having gone into hospital). 
Of this group of contacts, 12 decided not to continue with their claim or re- 
fused to divulge details of savings held which was necessary for assessment to 
be completed. Four of these appeared entitled but decided not to continue with 
the claim preferring instead to continue with the rate rebate that they were 
already getting even though in these particular cases the subjects would have 
been better off on balance with supplementary benefit. 

Of the 149 persons applying for supplementary benefit and assessed, 44 
(30%) were found to be entitled. The special questionnaire was completed in 
113 cases. In all but one case where a questionnaire was required to be asked 
a completed questionnaire was obtained. However, in some cases questionnaires 
were used in circumstances where they were supposed to have been omitted 
(where the subject was assessed at the start of the interview and discovered to 
be ineligible for benefit). In the following section we have analysed all 113 
completed questionnaires. 

4.4.4 The questionnaire: attitudes to claiming supplementary benefit 

A total of 113 special questionnaires were completed and returned, (see 
Appendix B for questionnaire). 

Where a questionnaire was asked, the subject was asked whether he had 
applied previously for supplementary benefit, national assistance, public assis- 
tance (“or the ‘dole’ ”) or for parish relief. 

A substantial majority (70 persons, 62%) had never applied previously for 
any of these allowances. A minority (36 persons, 32%) had applied for supple- 
mentary benefit before. Five persons had last applied for national assistance and 
two had not applied since the days of public assistancef. 

(a) Those who had applied before for state assistance 

The 43 persons who had applied for something before were asked when they 
had last made an application. Seven had last applied a year ago or less. Twenty- 
three had applied within the last two years and all but seven had applied in the 
last four years. Two had last applied more than 20 years ago. 


* The actual number of cases in which payments were involved was three (and the number of 
payments involved was four) : 

Clothing payment, £9-25 

Exceptional needs payment £18-25 {and £9-05 to subject’s sister a claimant in her own 
right) 

Bedding/clothing payment £7.75. 

t See Appendix A, Tables AlO & All, for the patterns for men and women separately, for 
the patterns for different age groups and for those assessed as entitled or not entitled. 
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Eleven of those who had applied before had been paid benefit (or assistance) 
on their last application and a further four had received payments. Eighteen 
persons had had their last claim refused. A further five had withdrawn their 
application themselves, in four cases because they were better off with rate 
rebate. 

All 18 who had been refused benefit on their last application had been given 
a reason. Thirteen said that they had had income over the limit and five that 
they had had excess savings. All but one thought that the reason they had been 
given was the true one. In this case the person concerned had been told that his 
income was over the limit but thought that the real reason was his savings. 

Seven of the 18 just accepted the decision and of the 11 who thought that 
they ought to have had benefit none appealed. V/hen asked why they had not 
appealed seven of the 11 replied that they had just accepted that the interviewer 
knew his job and that it would not be worthwhile. Two said that they had been 
too upset and a further two that they had been too independent. 

All those who had previously applied were asked how they felt about having 
to go into details of income, savings, rents and so on. None of the 43 was com- 
pletely happy about it and all found it a bit upsetting. Only one person claimed 
to fin d it very unpleasant or embarrassing. “It feels like begging. I object to 
revealing private affairs.” 

Again, all 43 who had applied before were asked how they had felt about the 
last officer who had visited them. Half said that they had got on very well with 
him. If there was any criticism it was that the visiting officers had been too 
“matter-of-fact” and not very “sympathetic” or that they did not stay long 
enough and listen to all the details. 

In two cases there had been some unfortunate experience during the last 
application. 

A widow of 62 stated : “When the visiting officer called to see my late husband 
in 1960 a claim for National Assistance was taken. (Husband) was told by the 
visiting officer that he would have to pay the money back when (I) resumed 
work. (Husband) was disgusted and told (me) he wished he’d never applied. 
On second visit, (husband) was told that the rules had changed and the assistance 
had not to be refunded.”* 

In the case of a married man of 78 the visiting officer wrote, “There seems 
to have been a slight misunderstanding when the officer complimented them 
(the informant and his wife) on their comfortable home and the informant got 
a slight impression that he meant they really didn’t need help.” 

Of the nine persons who had some criticism to make of their last visiting 
officer four said that it was because of this interview that they had not applied 
since. Of the other five, four gave other reasons but implied that they had been 
embarrassed by the experience and irritated that insufficient questions had been 
asked. Moreover, they had been worried that they would have to sell things 
from the house before they could get anything. The ‘means test’ is not forgotten. 

* The situation with regard to refunds is the same now as it was in 1960. There is provision 
in the Ministry of Social Security Act for the refund of a payment of supplementary benefit 
only where it was made to meet the urgent need of a person in remunerative full-time work; 
even then the Supplementary Benefits Commission have discretion to waive the repayment. 
Regulations made in March 1972 now provide that supplementary benefit awarded to a person 
after his return to work following a trade dispute shall in certain circumstances be recoverable 
by deductions from earnings. 
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Those who had applied before were asked whether they had thought, before 
the Survey wrote to them, that they were entitled to supplementary benefit now. 
Twenty said they had. In most cases they had not re-applied because they had 
been through the process once, had been told that they did not qualify and had 
accepted the decision although sometimes maintaining doubts. A very severely 
handicapped married woman aged 67 said that she had assumed that she would 
still not be entitled because of her income but that “it felt like living on the 
bread-line”. In some cases the people concerned had been anxious about apply- 
ing again. “He says lack of ‘pluck’. He needed someone to encourage him like 
the Survey.” Four persons were under the impression that the Department of 
Health and Social Security would approach them again. 

The 23 who did not think they were entitled or were not sure whether they 
were entitled now were asked which of various suggested reasons for not being 
ehgible they thought applied to them (question 13). Seven thought they had too 
much income to qualify and one thought he had too much in savings. One 
respondent had thought he was ineligible because he had had children (or others) 
helping out. The remainder gave other reasons. The three examples given here 
each represent four cases. “I was in hospital and in too much pain to really 
bother at the time.” "I was receiving rate rebate.” “Thought disability pension 
hadn’t been disregarded previously. House ownership — no rent.” 

Those who had applied before were given finally a list of reasons for not 
applying for benefit and asked whether any of these had affected their decision 
not to reapply (question 14). 

Sixteen of the 43 involved thought that they had been getting along all right 
without supplementary benefit. Fourteen had thought that they would not 
get enough to make it worthwhile. Ten claimed that they did not like strangers 
knowing their business and eight were worried in case the neighbours found 
out. Only one person claimed to consider it ‘charity’. Sixteen of the 43 respon- 
dents claimed that none of the reasons mentioned had affected their decision not 
to reapply. 

(b) Those who had never previously applied 

The 70 persons who had never previously applied for a benefit (or assistance) 
were asked whether they had thought they were entitled before the Survey had 
written to them. Only eight had definitely thought they were entitled. Seven of 
these had not applied because they were earning a little or felt that they could 
manage without. In the other case — “pride I suppose”/“Did not wish to receive 
National Assistance”. 

The eight who had thought themselves entitled but had not applied were 
asked which, if any, of several suggested reasons for not claiming benefit had 
applied in their case. Although all but one had thought they were getting along 
allrightwithout supplementary benefit there seemed to be some worryabout the 
principle involved in claiming. Five claimed that they did not like strangers 
knowing their business, four that children or relatives would not have liked it 
and four thought of it as ‘charity’. One of the eight was worried lest the neigh- 
bours found out. 

The 62 who had never previously applied and who had thought themselves 
ineligible or were uncertain about their eligibility for supplementary benefit 
were asked whether the reason for not applying was because they had savings 
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or owned their own house. Half the respondents claimed not to have been 
influenced by either reason. Twenty-one had not applied because they had 
capital and 17 because they owned their own house. 

Various other reasons for not claiming benefit were suggested and the 
subjects were asked which, if any, of these had influenced their decision not to 
apply. Of 53 respondents, 15 had thought their income was above the standard 
level. Fourteen were influenced by the fact that they were living with others 
(or had been) who had been helping to pay expenses. Thirteen had not realised 
that rent and rates were taken into account. Thirteen respondents mentioned 
rate rebate spontaneously — this was not suggested as a reason — in most cases 
intimating that they had been better off with rate rebate. 

Eighteen gave other reasons for not applying before. Here are some examples 
to illustrate the range of replies. 

“£18.50 superannuation received with £8.10 weekly insurance benefits” 
(very severely handicapped married man aged 60). 

“Wife was working and she preferred to go to work.” 

“Family just wished to be independent.” 

“Because I expect to get a legacy when my mother dies — now aged 84 — 
and I thought that any money received would then have to be refunded.” 
(This is the second person to mention refunds. See page 33). 

“NHS pension.” 

“Reluctant to apply because I’ve managed to scrape along from week to 
week.” 

“I didn’t know anything about the supplementary benefits scheme— have 
never required financial help.” 

4.5 Corroboration of entitlement 

There are three types of case eligible for this study in which our assessment 
of apparent entitlement would seem to have been corroborated* : — 

(a) where the subject in declining the offer of a visit explained that he was 
already in receipt of supplementary benefitf 

(b) where the subject asked for a visit but was found to be already in receipt 
of benefit having claimed since the original disability interview 

(c) where the subject asked for a visit, was not already receiving benefit 
and was found on assessment to be entitled. 

Of course, among those not contacted and those who had died there will 
have been others with entitlements. Moreover, the remainder of the contacted 
eligible sample cannot be assumed wwentitled although in the vast majority of 
cases they will have been and, in any case, they were not willing to claim. Allow- 
ances have been made for these cases in the calculation of estimates (see section 

4.6 below). 

* The assumption must be that those found entitled during the entitlement study were actually 
entitled at the time of tire original disability interview. 

t This assumes that the subject was not in receipt at the time of the original disability interview 
and therefore ineligible for the study. 
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4.5.1 Pilot and main stage comparison 

Table 26 shows the proportions of the sample set and of the eligible res- 
pondents to the postal at the pilot and main stages separately (and jointly) 
falling in the corroboratory categories and into other groups. 

Two points are apparent at once. Firstly, the pilot yielded a higher propor- 
tion of corroborated cases than did the main stage (not altogether unsurprising 
considering the differences in the samples and the time-lag involved). Secondly, 
whereas at the pilot stage tlie majority of those whose entitlement was corrob- 
orated only claimed as a result of this study, at the main stage a majority had 
already claimed their entitlement before they were approached in connection 
with this study, but after being interviewed on the main survey. 


4.5.2 The whole study 

We have made some attempt to analyse the ‘corroboration patterns’ for 
various groups in our entitlement sample. Some results are shown here*. 

Table 27 shows the proportions of male and female eligible respondents in 
various age groups whose apparent entitlement was corroborated. 

The men generally, and the elderly and old men in particular, had lower rates 
than the women. 

The proportions corroborated tended to fall as age increased. The differences 
were particularly marked for the men. 

Several factors are involved here. Firstly, it may well be that the income in- 
formation on the original disability schedule is likely to have been less accurate 
for the elderly, particularly the information on savings. This must go some way 
to explaining the low corroboration rates among those aged 75 and over. 
Secondly, as far as the differences between the male and female rates are con- 
cerned, we can say that men are likely to have been better off than the women. 
Moreover, elderly men seem to be the group most affected by the principles 
involved in claiming supplementary benefit and therefore the group most likely 
to refuse the offer of a visit (either directly or indirectly). Whilst a majority of 
the men whose entitlement was corroborated had already applied for their 
benefit before the Social Survey approached them, the women seem to have 
needed the stimulus of our inquiry — or to have responded more favourably to 
it. 


Table 28 illustrates the corroboration patterns among eligible respondents to 
the postal in various marital status groups. 

The proportions corroborated were lower among the married groups than 
the non-married groups. The difference was slight among the youngest group 
but marked in the eldest group. Whereas a quarter of single and widowed 
eligible contacts aged 75 and over had their entitlement corroborated, none of 
the corresponding married group had entitlement corroborated. 


* In Appendix A, Table A12 shows the corroboration patterns for various handicap/mobiiity/ 
age groups. 
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The young married group were those most likely to have claimed by the 
time of the entitlement study whereas those aged 65 to 74 and not married were 
those who benefited most from the inquiry. 

Table 29 shows the corroboration patterns for those eligible respondents 
with joint or single income and various levels of estimated entitlement. 

The differences between the rates for married persons (joint incomes) and 
non-married (single incomes) have already been noted. 

We expected to find that the corroboration rates were higher among those 
with higher estimated entitlements. Although this is true, the differences between 
the rates for those with estimated entitlements of £1 or more and those estimated 
as entitled to less than 50p are small. 

Where entitlement was corroborated, married persons were more likely to 
have been already in receipt than non-marrieds. Those on single incomes with 
lower entitlements were the group least likely to have already claimed their 
entitlement. 


TABLE 26 

Proportions of entitlements corroborated for pilot and main stages (samples set and eligible 
respondents separately) 


Corroboration 

% of sample set 

Pilot Main Whole 

stage stage study 

% % % 

% of eligible respondents 
to postal* 

Pilot Main Whole 

stage stage study 

% % % 

Corroborated (entitled) 

“No” to postal — already in 
receipt of S.B. 

“Yes” to postal but found already 
in receipt (claim since disability 
interview) 

“Yes” to postal, not in receipt, 
assessed and found entitled 

101 

10-7 

10-6 

12-7 

15-9 

14-9 

1-2 

2-6 

2-2 

1-5 

3-8 

3-1 

21-9 

6'7 

10-9 

27-3 

9-9 

15-4 

DeOnitely not entitled 
(assessed) 

Others 

Dead — died since disability 
interview 
Not contacted 
Other “No’s” to postal 

1L3 

15-7 

14-5 

14-1 

23-3 

20-4 

3-5 

12-5t 

33-6 

11-8 

18-4 

29-2 

9-5 

I6-8f 

30-4 

42-0 

43-3 

42-8 

Other “Yes’s” to postal 

20 

2-6 

2-4 

2-4 

3-8 

3-4 

Ineligible 

Asked for visit, but found to have 
been in receipt at time of orig- 
inal disability interview 

3-9 

2-3 

2-7 




No. on which % based 

256 

660 

916 

205 

446 

651 


* Excludes those found to be ineligible since already in receipt at time of original disability 
interview. 


t Includes one who asked for a visit but could not be contacted later. 
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[ ] denotes number not percentage 





[ ] denotes number not percentage. 


4.5.3 Those who were confirmed as being entitled to benefit: description 

Tables 30—32 illustrate the compositioii of the group of impaired persons 
whose apparent entitlement to unclaimed benefit was confirmed. 

Half of all those found to be entitled were in the 65 to 74 age group. More 
than two-thirds were aged 65 or over, and almost half were elderly women 
(Table 30). 

Not surprisingly, six in 10 were single or widowed persons with single 
incomes. Half of all those found entitled were single or widowed women, 
mostly elderly (Table 31). 

Although two-thirds were impaired, with little or no handicap, some 15% 
had a severe or very severe handicap and as much as a third of those confirmed 
as entitled had at least an appreciable handicap. 

Some 28% of those who were confinned as being entitled were living alone. 


TABLE 30 

Age and sex composition of those confirmed as being entitled 
to benefit 


Age group* 

Men 

% 

Women 

% 

Men and 
women 
% 

16-49 

5 

2 

7 

50-64 

12 

14 

26 

65-74 

18 

32 

51 

75 or over 

2 

14 

16 

All aged 16 or over 

37 

63 

100% 


* Age is that at time of original disability interview 


TABLE 31 

Marital status/age composition of those confirmed as being entitled to bencfitf 



Marrie 

a 

[ persons 
ged 



Single/widowed 

aged 


16-64 

% 

65-74 

% 

75 or 
over 
% 

All 

married 

% 

16-64 

% 

65-74 

% 

75 or 
over 
% 

All single/ 
widowed 
% 

which 

% 

based 

15 

24 

- 

39 

13 

31 

16 

61 

214 


t Marital status and age at time of original disability interview. Married women grouped 
according to husband’s age at time of original disability interview. 
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TABLE 32 


Degree of handicap of those confirmed as being 
entitled to benefit (at time of original disability 
interview) 


Degree of handicap 

All confirmed as 
entitled to 
benefit 
% 

Very severe 

5 

Severe 


Appreciable 


Ail with appreciable or 


more severe handicap 


Minor/no handicap 

67 

No. on which % based 

214 


4.6 Estimates 

When we came to calculate national estimates from the results of this study 
we were faced immediately with several problems. We had to take into account 
the two time-lags — between the main handicap study and the entitlement study 
and between the pilot and the main stages of the entitlement study itself— and 
the differences in the selection procedures and compositions of the samples at 
the pilot and main stages. Moreover, we had to decide exactly what we wanted 
estimates of (for example, whether we wanted an estimate of all those probably 
entitled or of aU those confirmed as entitled and willing to claim their entitle- 
ment) and whether meaningful estimates could be obtained at all. 

In the case of the handicap study itself, estimating had been a relatively 
simple operation. Each person in the impaired sample of 12,738 represented 
241.112 persons aged 16 and over living in private households in Great Britain . 
Therefore, whenever a national estimate was required, it could be easily obtained 
by using the calculated multiplicand (eg the total impaired population of Great 
Britain would be 12,738 x 241.112 which when rounded comes to 3,071,000). 

We mention in our introduction that if entitlement had been proved in all 
cases selected this would have meant that some 220,000 impaired persons had 
unclaimed entitlement to benefit. This estimate was arrived at by ‘grossmg-up 
out total sample set using the multiplicand. However, no further estimates 
could be obtained so easily. 

Apart from the difficulties mentioned above, we were faced with the prob- 
lem of high death-rates and a large number of cases where we were not able to 
test need. By simply grossing-up the numbers of cases corroborated or disproved 
during the entitlement study we could estimate immediately that 50,000 would 


* For a full explanation of the computation of this multipiicand see ‘Handicapped and Im- 
paired in Great Britain’, Part I, Appendix C. 
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have been entitled to benefit and 30,000 unentitled*. A further 6,000 would 
have actually been in receipt of benefit at the time of the original disability 
interview but would not have declared this at the time. However, these are all 
minima. The cases untested would represent 130,000 impaired people in Great 
Britain. 

In arriving at our estimates we have treated the three ‘untested’ groups 
thus : — 

(i) Those not contacted might have been entitled, but might easily have 
been dead by the time of the study. We decided to redistribute non- 
contacts proportionately on the basis of the distribution of actual 
contacts and known deaths (that is, in the case of the main study the 
104 non-contacts would be distributed among other groups in the same 
proportion as the 556 other informants). 

(ii) Those who died might have been entitled and willing to claim their 
entitlement at the time of the disability interview or if approached 
sooner. The only thing that is certain is that they were dead by the time 
they were approached on the entitlement study. We have calculated the 
numbers probably entitled (at the time of the original interview) but 
have kept those who died separate in Table 34. To arrive at this figure 
we took the actual number found to have died plus the estimated number 
of non-contacts who had died (see (i) above) and distributed this num- 
ber proportionately among the remaining groups. 

(iii) Among those who declined the offer of a visit there may have been a 
number actually entitled to supplementary benefit. However, even if 
they were entitled, they were not willing to claim. We have made no 
attempt to assess entitlement within this groupf. 

Having redistributed the numbers of those who had not been contacted or 
who had died we could not simply gross-up these figures since the time-lag 
between the two stages of the study meant that the results were not additive. 
Somehow we had to take account of the effect of this time-lag in producing our 
estimates. 

We decided that since the pilot sample was not representative of the entitle- 
ment sample as a whole, estimates based on the results of the pilot stage could 
not be seen as providing an accurate reflection of the position six to eight months 
after the original interview. However, we consider that the larger main stage 
sample could be used to estimate the position 12 to 16 months after the inter- 
view. 

4.6.1 Those entitled and mlling to claim 

When estimating the numbers actually entitled at the time of the original 
disability interview we have used the results of the study as a whole. Table 34 

* Of course, this takes no account of the time-lags. We are assuming that those found to be 
entitled to supplementary benefit when approached during this study were actually entitled at 
the time of the original disability interview. Similarly, some who might have been eligible at 
the time of the study might later obtain additional income which would, some months later, 
make it appear they had no entitlement then. 

t In Table 33 we have included with these the few cases where entitlement was actually tested 
and confirmed, or found to be almost certain, but where the informant decided to withdraw the 
claim for some reason. 
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shows the sizes of the estimates based on the results of the pilot and main 
stages. 

The estimates of the numbers entitled based on the results of the pilot study 
alone were rather higher than those based on the results of the main stage. This 
is probably due to the fact that the pilot sample was comparatively more ‘needy’, 
containing no-one with an estimated entitlement of less than 25p. 

We have distributed the total of 220,000 persons according to the distribu- 
tion of responses at the main stage (after redistribution of untested cases where 
the informants had died or could not be contacted). 

The best estimate of the numbers entitled to unclaimed supplementary 
benefit at the time of the disability interview and willing to claim are those based 
on the results of the study as a whole, (Table 33). The minimum figure would 
be some 50,000*. However, this does not take into account those who had died 
by the time of the entitlement study or others whom we could not contact. 
Allowing for this, the redistributed estimate is 70,000. 

The original data show that the majority of those with a confirmed entitle- 
ment would be elderly, and it can be estimated that 50,000 are 65 years of age or 
older. 


TABLE 33 

Estimates of the numbers of impaired persons aged 16 and over living in 
private households in Great Britain with unclaimed entitlement to supple- 
mentary benefit (late 1968/early 1969) (based on results of entitlement 
study as a whole) 


Estimate Group 

Based on results of entitlement 
study as a whole 

Redistributing 

‘untested’ 

group 

Est. No. Est. No. 

Untested 

60,000 


Entitled (and willing to claim) 

50,000 

70,000 

Willing to claim but not entitled 

30,000 

40,000 

Not willing to claimf 

70,000 

100,000 

Ineligible 

Already in receipt of supple- 
mentary benefit at time of 
original disability interview 

6,000 

8,000 

Entitlement sample represents 


220,000 


Estimates under 10,000 rounded to nearest thousand. Estimates over 
10,000 rounded to nearest ten thousand. 

t Refers to Social Survey approach. Includes some actually entitled. 


• Some would have actually been in receipt at the time of the original disability interview but 
would not have disclosed this. 


TABLE 34 


Estimates of the numbers of impaired persons aged 16 and over living in private households in 
Great Britain with unclaimed entitlement to supplementary benefit (late 1968/early 1969) 


ESTIMATE GROUP 

BASED ON PILOT 
RESULTS (6-8 months 
after original disability 
interview) 

Before re- After re- 

distribution distribution 
Est. No. Est. No. 

BASED ON MAIN 
STAGE RESULTS (12- 
16 months after original 
disability interview) 
Before re- After re- 

distribution distribution 
Est. No. Est. No. 

BASED ON RESULTS 
OF STUDY AS A 
WHOLE 

Before re- After re- 

distribution distribution 
Est. No. Est. No. 

DEAD 

8,000 

30,000 

20,000 

NON-CONTACT 

30,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Entitled 

(i) and surviving but already 
receipt of benefit* 

20,000 

30,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

70,000 

and surviving and not in 

(ii) now dead — would have 
been entitled 
Willing to daimt but not 
entitled 
and surviving 

50.000 

30.000 

50.000 
4,000 

30.000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

9,000 

40,000 

30,000 

40,000 

dead but would have been 
in group 


5 


8,000 



Not willing to daimt 
(even if alive and 
contacted)! 
and surviving 

80,000 

90,000 

70,000 

80,000 

70,000 

100,000 

dead but would not have 
wanted to claim anyway 


S 


10,000 



Ineligible 

Already in receipt of 
benefit at time of 
original disability 
interview 

9,000 

9,000 

5,000 

7,000 

6,000 

8,000 


Entitlement sample 

represents 220,000 


Estimates under 10,000 rounded to nearest thousand 
Estimates over 10,000 rounded to nearest ten thousand 
Total differs from sum of columns due to rounding 

• Some will have been ineligible since actually in receipt at time of original disability interview 
t Refers to Social Survey approach 
I Includes some actually entitled 
§ Number too small to provide reliable estimate 


4.7 Amount of entitlement 

In a large number of cases we do not know the amount to which people were 
entitled, as, where a claim had been made after the main study, we do not know 
the size of the award. Where the data are available, that is, where the award was 
made as a result of this study, the data suggest that over 60 % had been entitled 
to allowances of £1 or more, including over 20% with a need of £2 or more, as 
will be seen from Table 35. 

The amount calculated as due before assessment (in 50p bands) was compared 
with the actual assessment. Some 43 % fell within the same band, but nearly 
40 % were, after assessment, found to have an entitlement which would put them 
in at least one 50p band higher. Part of this discrepancy is explained by the 
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TABLE 35 


Actual entitlement at the pilot and main stages (numbers), and whole 
study (numbers and percentages) 


Actual entitlement 

Pilot 

stage 

No. 

Main 

stage 

No. 

Whole study 
No.* % 

Not known 

21 

71 

92 

Less than 50p 

17 

14 

31 

26 

50p-99p 

2 

13 

14 

12 

£1-£149 

10 

13 

23 

19 

£l-50-£l-99 

20 

6 

26 

21 

£2 or more 

15 

13 

26 

22 

Total known 

64 

59 

120 

100 


* numbers do not add up across the columns due to weighting 


raising of the basic requirement level between the two stagesf, but it still re- 
mains that the original data would have led to an underestimate in the amount 
due. 

It may be of interest to note that almost half the people who were assessed 
as not eligible for supplementary benefit had incomes less than 50p higher than 
their requirements, so that any future increase of up to 50p in the normal 
requirement would mean many more impaired and handicapped people would 
be eligible for an award. 

The fact that some people were eligible, but were better off receiving a 
rate rebate than claiming supplementary benefit must also be borne in mind. 


Those already drawing supplementary benefit 

This study did not examine the financial circumstances of those known to 
be in receipt of supplementary benefit. However, in the 32 cases where they 
were examined, it must be remembered that four were found to be eligible for 
larger awards and a further two received special payments. 


5.0 SUMMARY 

Although the impaired aged under 65 appear to be better off than those of 
65 or over (as is true of the general population), if workers are excluded the 
income distribution of the elderly and non-elderly impaired becomes very similar 
for those on single incomes, but there are still considerable differences between 
the elderly and non-elderly on joint incomes. If the incomes of the handicapped 
and impaired living alone are compared with a general population sample living 
alone and standardised for age, 90% of the handicapped and 85% of the im- 
paired living alone had (1968/1969) incomes of less than £10 a week, compared 
with just under 75 % of the general population living alone. 


t The basic requirements for a married couple who were householders was raised from £745 
to £7-85, for a single or widowed householder from £4-55 to £4-80, and for non-householders 
aged 21 or over from £3-70 to £3-85. 



Just under one in three impaired people claim to have at least one source of 
extra expense because of their disability, in some cases for services they would 
otherwise be able to undertake themselves, and in others as additional expendi- 
ture on items needed solely as a result of their disability. 

If income is compared with requirements (based on supplementary benefit 
standards) a higher proportion of the very severely handicapped are in apparent 
financial need than those with severe, appreciable or minor handicaps. Impaired 
widowed people aged 65 and over living in local authority accommodation are 
particularly badly placed financially. As would be expected, only a very small 
proportion of people in full-time employment have incomes less than require- 
ments (data collected late 1968/early 1969, prior to the introduction of the Atten- 
dance Allowance which is now given to some of the very severely handicapped). 

There is considerable regional variation in the proportions of people in 
apparent financial need, with the West Midlands, Y orkshire and Humberside and 
Greater London having the highest proportions of handicapped people living 
alone or with their spouse only with incomes less than requirements and the 
South West and East Midlands the lowest. 

A supplementary study was designed to investigate why a relatively large 
proportion of the impaired were apparently entitled to supplementary benefit 
and were not claiming this benefit (7.2% of the sample). There were propor- 
tionately more impaired people aged 65 and over than younger impaired with 
apparent entitlements and proportionately more elderly women than elderly 
men. In fact, almost half of all those with an apparent unclaimed entitlement 
were women aged 65 or over. The majority of the women were widowed, while 
three-quarters of the men were married. 

Of the 149 people applying for supplementary benefit and assessed, 44 (30 %) 
were found to be entitled. Half of all the impaired who were confirmed as entitled 
to benefit (including people who had claimed since the original interview but 
before the visit on the supplementary study) were in the 65 to 74 age group, 
more than two-thirds were aged 65 and over, and almost half were elderly 
women. Some 15 % had a severe or very severe handicap and just under one in 
three was living alone. 

It is estimated that 70,000 impaired people, living in their own homes in 
Great Britain, were entitled to and willing to claim supplementary benefit at the 
time of the original interview (1968/1969), of whom some 50,000 were aged 
65 or over. Although there are a large number of cases where we do not know 
the actual amount of benefit, where the data are available there are indications 
that over 60% were entitled to benefit of £1 or more, including 20% with £2 or 
more. 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE A1 

Proportion per 1,000 of men and women in different age groups in 
private households in Great Britain, with some impairment 


Age group 

Proportion per 1,000 with impairment 

Men 

Women 

Men and 
women 

16-29 

100 

7-9 

8-9 

30^9 

30-2 

25-6 

27-9 

50-64 

85-6 

84-6 

85-0 

65-74 

211-4 

227-1 

220-7 

75 and over 

316-2 

409-0 

378-0 

All ages 

66-7 

88-2 

78-0 


TABLE A2 

Estimated numbers of men and women in different age groups in 
private households in Great Britain, with some impairment 



Estimated number in Great Britain* 

Age group 

Men 

Women 

Men and 
women 

16-29 

30-49 

50-64 

65-74 

75 and over 

50,000 

197.000 

401.000 

356.000 

243.000 

39,000 

170.000 

433.000 

559.000 

625.000 

89,000 

366.000 

833.000 

915.000 

867.000 

All ages 

1,247,000 

1,825,000 

3,071,000 


* Estimates rounded to nearest thousand. Totals differ from sum 
of columns due to this rounding. 
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TABLE AS 


Income distribution of the impaired with single incomes living in different types of household 
(late 1968/earIy 1969) 



[ ] deootes number not percentage 
J excludes 14 not answering to household composition 


TABLE A6 

Income distribution of the impaired with joint incomes living in different types of household 
(late 1968/early 1969) 


Household composition* 



Weekly 

ncome 


ww“ 

than £10 
% 

£10- 

£11-99 

% 

£12- 

£12-99 

% 

£13- 

£14-99 

% 

£15- 

£16-99 

% 

£17 and 

Impaired and 
Living with 
spouse only 
spouse and child(ren) 
married 

unmarried independent 
unmarried dependent 
spouse and others 

25 

23 

10 

20 

21 

22 

12 

13 

1 

6 

2 

8 

11 

4 

12 

9 

12 

10 

7 

28 

42 

50 

75 

40 

3,751 

185 

1,384 

659 

193 

All impaired 

19 

16 

6 

11 

8 

40 

6,339t 


t includes 164 persons with incomes of £17 or more for whom household composition is not known but excludes 
tnose not answenne. ’ 


Priority code. See footnote (*) page 6. 
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TABLE A7 

Reasons given for not wanting visit by men and women in various marital status groups (main 
stage)* 


Reason for not wanting 
visit 

Married 

persons 

Single/ 

widowed 

men 

No. 

Single/ 

widowed 

women 

% 

Single 

persons 

No. 

Widowed 

persons 

All 

% 

Already in receipt 

25 

[13] 

26 

[8] 

32 

27 

Working 

Believes “over limit*’ 

(i) mentions previous 

8 

— 

3 

— 

3 

5 







visit/application 

9 

— 

11 

[5] 

6 

9 

(ii) no such mention 

14 

[5] 

11 

[9] 

7 

12 

Rate rebate — any 







mention 

10 

[5] 

12 

[9] 

8 

11 

“Can manage” 

24 

[10] 

32 

[17] 

26 

28 

“Don’t want”/vague 

8 

[1] 

8 

— 

8 

7 

Other answers 

3 

[7] 

13 

[6] 

15 

9 

No reason given 

3 

— 

5 

- 

5 

4 

No. on which % based 

129 

32 

101 

39 

95 

264 


[ ] denotes number not percentage 
* marital status at time of original disability interview 


TABLE A8 

Reasons given for not wanting visit by those very severely handicapped, housebound or able to 
get out only if accompanied and by those in various age groups able to get out on own (weighted 
numbers — main stage)* 


Reason for not wanting 
visit 

Very severely 
handicapped, 
housebound or able 
to get out only 
if accompanied 

Less than very severe handicap 
and able to get out on own 

75 and 

16-64 65-74 over 

All 

/o 

Already in receipt 

14 

21 

32 

4 

27 

Working 

Believes “over limit” 

(i) mentions previous 

1 

12 



5 

visit/application 

4 

7 

12 

— 

9 

(ii) no such mention 
Rate rebate — any 

7 

7 

8 

12 

12 

mention 

5 

1 

16 

8 

11 

“Can manage” 

12 

13 

28 

20 

28 

“Don’t want”/vague 

6 

1 

4 

8 

7 

Other answers 

11 

6 

4 

4 

9 

No reason given 

4 

1 

4 

— 

4 

No. in group (declining 






offer of visit) 

59 

64 

88 

52 

264 


* Handicap, mobility and age at time of original disability interview. 
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TABLE A9 

Reasons gi?en for not wanting visit by married and non-married respondents with various levels of 
estimated entitlement (weighted numbers — main stage)* 


Reason for not wanting 


Marri 

(Join 

Estimate 

ed perso 
income, 
d entitle 

lent 


Single/ wid 
(Singl 
Estimate 

owed persons 
incomes) 
d entitlement 


D.I.* 

*50p 

50p- 

99p 

£1 or 

All 

D.I.t 

^Op 

50p- 

99p 

£1 or 

All 

Already in receipt 


II 


10 

32 





37 

3 

Working 

Believes “over limit” 
fi) mentions previous 




3 

10 


1 



visit/application 

2 

6 


4 

34 






(ii) no such mention 


8 

3 

5 

17 






Rate rebate — any mention 
“Can manage” 


5 

8 


13 






4 

9 

9 

9 







“Don’t want”/vaguc 



5 

5 

10 


4 




Other answers 


— 

2 


4 


9 

— 

10 

20 

No reason given 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

5 

— 

— 

5 

All declining offer of visit 

13 

45 

31 

38 

129 

12 

53 

18 

49 

134 


■ Maiital status at time of original disability interview 


t ‘Disregarded income’ — selected as possibly entitled if certain 'disregards’ applied 


TABLE AlO 

Last application for state assistance by men and women in various age groups (main stage) 


Previous 

application 

Age group 

All 
men 
Wt. No. 

Ail 

women 
Wt. No. 

All 

Wt. No. % 

75 and 

16-64 65-74 over 

Wt. No. Wt. No. Wt. No. 

Last applied for 








Supplementary benefit 

7 

12 

17 

22 

14 

36 

32 

National Assistance 

I 

4 





5 

5 

4 

Public Assistance/‘Dole’ 

1 

— 

— 



1 

2 

2 

Never applied before 

14 

42 

14 

30 

40 

70 

62 

No. in group (answering 








questionnaire) 

23 

58 

32 

52 

61 

113 

100% 


TABLE All 

Last application for state assistance and result of current application for supplementary benefit 
(main stage) 


Previous 

application 

Result of current application 

All 

Wt. No. % 

Entitled 
Wt. No. 

Not 
entitled 
Wt. No. 

Claim withdrawn/ 
details refused 
Wt. No. 

Last applied for 






Supplementary benefit 

10 

26 

— 

36 

32 

National Assistance 

5 






4 

Public Assistance/‘Dole’ 

1 

1 



2 

2 

Never applied before 

27 

37 

6 

70 

62 

No. in group (answering 






questionnaire) 

43 

64 

6 

113 

100% 
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TABLE A12 


Corroboration patterns for eligible contacts with very severe handicap or restricted mobility and 
for other eligible contacts in various age groups* 




Less than very severe handicap 



Corroboration 

category 

Very 

severely 

handi- 

capped 

No. 

Housebound 
or able to get 
out on own only 
if accompanied 
% 

Able to get out on own 
Aged 

All 

in 

study 

(%) 

16-64 

% 

75 and 
65-74 over 
% % 

“No” to postal — already 
in receipt 

[3] 

8 

22 

19 

6 

15 

“Yes” to postal but 
already in receipt 


2 

9 


3 

3 

“Yes” to postal — not in 
receipt assessed and 
entitled 

[4] 

14 

13 

21 

10 

16 

All corroborated 

[7] 

24 

44 

40 

19 

34 

No. on which % based 
(eligible contacts) 

23 

143 

132 

228 

124 

651 


[ ] denotes number not percentage 


* Handicap, mobility and age at time of original disability interview 
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appendix B income QUESTIONS: MAIN SCHEDULE 

- 49 - 

Details of Income 

1. If subject is married feven if spouse is not included, in sample) details of 
income are retiuired for both husband and wife on the same schedule. Where 
the wife is likely to have an income of her ovm., ^.uestions should be put 
separately, direct to her, even though they be recorded on the same schedule. 

2. Por wages^or salaries we require net amount after deductions for tax and 
national insurance only. Check that other deductions have not been made 
e.g. savings, superannuation, club membership. If these deductions have 
been made, they should be added on to take-home pay. 

3 . tocomes per week or per month should be recorded in pounds and shillings 
(ignore pence), and annual incomes in £s only (ignore shillings and pence) 
Where informant answers for periods oth.:r than that required by the answer - 
be sure to note the period for which amoun:, given applies. 

4. If the informant is drawing a Supplementary Pension or Allowance (Nat. 
Assistance), omit Qn.l44. 


INTRODUCE: [We'd like to find out if people like yourself have extra expenses 

they might find it hard to meet on their present income. Could you 
tell me first what your income is?] - [standard definition of income - 
deducting income tax and national insurance, but including overtime 
bonus, pension, etc.l ' 

131. What was your total income last week? inoome) ® 


132 . Is this the amount you usually have, or was last week unusual? 


Usual 1 - j 

If Unusual ( 2 ) 

(a) Why was it different last week? 


Inronnant Spouse if 

or jolnP separate 

(b) What do you (and your wife) usually get?j. ■ ^ ^ 


— 't' >1, 

THEN - for dependent child (if any) , mentally, subtract £2 from the 

total income. 

IP single, widowed, separated with adjusted 
total less than £13. 


IP married couple with adjusted total less 
than £17 

- ask full income details 

If over these amounts - go 

on to Qn‘.145 


INCOME DETAILS - ASK QUESTIONS APPLICABLE - OR USE AS CHECK QUESTIONS 


Unusual ... 2 -ask (a) 

(b) 


TO THOSE SELF-EMPLOYED, 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


or whose WIFE IS 


Info rmant (incl. 
spouse if has 
joint income) 


Spouse if has 
separate income 


133 . How much was your total income (and * ' 

your wife's) in the last 12 months ! | 

for which you can give a figure, from l 

your business (practice) etc? ■ £ I £ 


After deducting b usiness expenses and 
[income tax. 


1 


^ote here if income tax not known. 
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- 50 - 





Informant Cincl. 





spouse if has 
joint income) 

separate income 

EarninffS last week from work 



£ 

S 

£ 



Including overtime, tips, "bonus, 
etc. 

None 





0 


Excluding K.I. and Income Tax 






If anv earninffs 








(a) Is this the amount you usually taka 
home, or is this week unusual? 







Usual 1 

Unucual .... Z ask (i) (ii 







If unusioal (Z) 

(,ij What was different last week? 







(ii) What do you (your wife) usually 
get? 

£ 


£ 


s. 

Apart from yo\ir regular joh, do you (your 
wife) receive any income from casual work? 


Off. use 
1 2 

3 

4 

Yes 1 ask (a)(b) 


A 

1 1 1 ^ 

(a) How much do you get (a week)? ^ 









s 

B 





(b) For how many weeks a year? 














Are you at present receiving any of 
the following State benefits? (Ask or 
check as appropriate). If Yes, give 
amount per week, even if not drawn 
vreekly. 

NO 

£ s. 


£ 

s. 


(l) National Insurance Retirement 

0 






( 2 ) Supplementary pension (Nat. 







O) Industrial disablement pension 

(incl. any additional allowance 

n 






( 4 ) ¥ar disability pension 

(incl. any additional allowance 







(5) Nat. Ins. Widow's pension or 

n 






(6) War v:idov7S or industrial pension . 

(7) Family allowance/guardians 

allov7ance/childs special all. .. 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

(8) Maternity benefit 

0 


{ 9 ) Sickness or industrial injury 

benefit 

0 

1 

1 

( 10 ) Unemplo 3 nnent benefit 

0 

1 

( 11 ) Supplementary allowance (National 
Assistance) 

n 

1 

1 

If any benefit (S-ll) - ask (a) 








(a) For how many weeks have you been 
drawing this benefit? 

weeks 

If I"? weeks or less 







(bj What was your wage the last week 
you worked? p ^ 
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- 52 - 


Omit oueation 14-^ vhere inforEint Ig a Supplemeutary 

Pension or Allowance (^rational Assistance) 

144. Do you or your wife have any money in 

(i) The 'bank, savings hank, co-op, saving cartificatea, 
building society, premium bonds? 

Yes, self.. 

Yes. wife 

IIo, neither 

(ii) Stocks, shares, including War Loan, etc.? 

Yes, self 

Yes, wife 

3Jo, neither 

(iii) Property other than this dwelling house? 

Yes, self 

Yea, .wife 

No, neither. 

If has any savings 

(a) Taken together [remind irif. of items] would you 
say that altogether (not counting this house if 
owned) you have: 

P.m-IN? Over £2,500 

PRQliEPT £300 - £2,500.. . . 

Less than £300. . . 

If between £300 and £2.500 (2) 

(i) (it would help me to get it more accurately) 

specify amount £ 

145. ¥e've already talked, about the extra expenses for housing# 

Do you have any extra expenses due to your (.li."aVility) for; 

No Estim^ite weekly amount 
(a) Domestic help? 0 £ ^ 


(b) Heating? 0 £ 


(c) Special diets? 0 £ 


(d) Anything else we 

haven' t mentioned? 0 £. 

(Specify) 


14g, If any extra expenses 

In the past year did you (or your wife) use up any of your 
savings, or raise a loan on. property or incur^noe policy, 
or anything like thct, to mart these extra expenses? 


If Yes (l) 

(a) lilhich. of these expenses? 

(b) How much money did you «se? 


Yea 

No. 
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SHEET USED FOR TRANSFERRING INCOME DETAILS 


ETC FROM MAIN SCHEDULE I ] 


ENGLAND 

WALES 


SCOTLAND 


enter tick (-v/) 
as appropriate 


Informant's household Q 124 P 46 
status' 


Q'OESTIONKAIRE 

REPBREWCE 


'SPECIAL CARE' 
GROUP 


YES* 

NO* 


HOUSEHOLDER* 
NON H/kLDR.' 
BOARDER 


Resp. 

Spouse 

Deps. 


. . . adjust for 
sublet etc. 


QQ 124, 126, P.46 
Q 142 P 51 


Special expenses 


Q 101 P 38 
Q 145 P 52 




Col (i) 

Col (ii) 

CODE 

ITEM 

STATED 

COST 

ALLOW 


LAUNDRY 



1 r4,12 

d/a . , CARE ETC . 




HEATING 



3 

SPECIAL DIET 



5 

TRAVELLING EXP. 



6 

clothing/shoes 



7 

TELEPHONE 


NIL 

8 

BEDDING ETC 



9 

CONSUMER DURABLES 


NIL 

10 

FEES - MED. TREAT. 


NIL 

11 

AIDS ETC. 


NIL 

■ 19 

OTHERS: SPECIFY 




TOTAL 




Where the item isshovm 
but not the cost enter 
a tick (y) in the 
appropriate box {col(i)). 

•Delete inappropriate item(s). 


TOTAL 


- LTA 

TOTAL (allow) 

TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 
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Heal of aupp. b. unit 
(a) 


WORKING, FULL TIME 


WORKING, PART TIME 


unemployed/sick 


RETIRED 


HOUSEWIFE 


STUDENT 



(enter tick (^/) as appropriate) 
(b) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(5) 

(« 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


RETIREMENT AGS OR OVER 


UNDER RETIREMENT AGE 



(enter tick (v^) as appropriate) 
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LETTERS, POSTAL FORM AND QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THE 
SPECIAL ENTITLEMENT STUDY 


Mam letter sent 


Reminder letter sent 


pilot 24 September 1969 
main stage 25 February 1970 

pilot 8 October 1969 
main stage 11 March 1970 
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GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 
Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, London E.C.i 
Telephone: or-583 8931 


Your reference: 
Our reference: 


25 February, 1970 


Dear 


Velfare for the Handicapped 


About a year ago, one of our intervlewera called on you, and you were kind 
enougb to tell us how you were managing. In looking through the papers, we have 
found some people, like yourself, who would seem to be entitled to Social Security 
supplementary benefit, but were not getting it. 

The information you gave us was strictly confidential, but it would seem a 
pity if this meant you would miss getting a benefit to which you are entitled. 

I am writing to you if you would like us to ask the local office of the 
Department of Health and Social Security to send along one of their visitors to 
see if you qualify for an allowance. 

¥e know that some people who qualify do not want to claim benefit - and we 
would, of course, respect your wishes if you don't want your name put forward. 

Ve are, however, interested in vdiy people who are entitled to a benefit do not 
want to. accept it. 

I should be grateful, therefore, if you would return the attached form to me 
saying whether or not you would like me to pass your name on, 

I must point out that we may have overlooked something which means you do 
qualify, or your circumstances may have improved since we saw you, but, as 
things were then, it seems to us it would be worth yo\ir while to discuss it with 
a Social Security visitor, even if the benefit were' only a small one. 

Coiad you please return the enclosed form to me [no stamp is necessary] 
saying whether or not you want someone to call. It may take a little time to 
arrange this, but it will be done as quickly as possible. 


P.S. If you have dianged your address and would like a Social Security visitor 
to call could you write your new address on the attached form. 


Yours sincerely, 



Amelia I. Harris 
Principal Research Officer 
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Government Social Survey 

ATLANTIC HOUSE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON E.C.I 
01-583 8931 


11 til March, 1970 


Bear 


We wrote to you recently asking ifliether you 
would like a Social Security visitor to call to discuss 
supplementary benefit. 

TJp to the present we have not received a reply 
from you. I should be grateful if you could let us 
have the completed form back as soon as possible, as we 
are anxious to hear from everyone. 

I am enclosing a copy of my first letter and 
another form, in case the original has gone astray . 

Thank you for your co-operation. 

Yours sincerely, 



Amelia I. Harris 
Principal Research Officer 
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Please sign below here if you want to claim or discuss Social Security 
supplementary benefit. 

1. Will you please ask a Social Security visitor to call. 

^Signed 


Change of address, if’ any. 


Please sign here if you don't want a Social Security visitor to call. 
We should be grateful if you could tell us why you have decided not to 
claim. 

2. I do not want to claim Social Security supplementary benefit for the 
following reasons; 


Signed 
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.qnCTAL SECimiTT - 
ENTITLEMENT TO BENEFIT 


Serial Number 


^•n □ 


I WHEN TO ASK THE Q.UESTIONAIRE 


i) If the serial number is E7EN, then ask the questionnaire 
BEFORE making your assessment. 

ii) If the serial number is ODD, mate your assessment first. 

Then, if the claimant qualifies for benefit, ask the questionnaire. 
If the claimant does not qualify, end the interview without asking 
the questionnaire. (Please remember to fill in page 10 afterwards, 

II INTRODirCING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

You may like to use one of the suggested introductions below. 

These are only a guide, so please use your own words, colloquialisms etc. 
for the introduction if you feel it more appropriate. 

i) In cases where the questionnaire is to be asked before 
the assessment of entitlement:- 

"I've got a note here from Miss Harris of the Government 
Social Survey that you would like to see someone from Social 
Security, 

Before we start the assessment, I wonder if you could tell 
me something, Ne are always concerned when people who seem to 
be entitled to benefit don't apply. Would you mind telling me 
a bit about this ? I have some questions here, they’ll only take 
a few minutes. They're not part of the assessment - and you 
don't have to answer if you don't want to - but it might help us 
to find a way of helping other peonle like you." 

ii) In cases where the questionnaire is to be asked after the 
assessment of entitlement 

"I am interested in why you didn't apply for benefit before and 
I am wondering if you would mind answering one or two questions 
about this. You don't have to answer, but it might help us to 
find a way of helping other people like you," 


ff.Bi If you have any queries about the content of this questionnaire, please 
ring 


The Government Social Survey 01-585 8951 
Chris Smith Ext 521. 
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[1] Have you ever previously applied for 


PROMPT UHTIL "YES" 
ANSWER - THEN GO ON 
TO ON. 2. 


or (going "back a long iime) 


i) Supplementary benefit ? 
ii) National Assistance ? 
iii) Public Assistance or 
the Pole? 
iv) Parish Relief 


Yes 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 


If all 
"No's" 
go on 
to Q.15 


ASK ALL WHO EATS PRETIOUSLY APPLIEP 

[2] 'When did you last apply ? Last applied years ago 

[write in 'O' if within a year] 


Ask Qns. 3-10 about the latest application. 


[ 5 ] "Where did you last apply ? 


[4] "What happened on that occasion ? Lid you get a benefit/ 
grant, or was it refused ? 


If refused (3) 

[5] Were you told why you didn't gat anything ? 


Got benefit,. 
Got grant. . . . 
Refused 


Told 

Not Told. . 


, .l.nGo on 
,.24to Q.8, 


, .4 “ Ask (a) 
& (b) 
,.5 - Ask (b) 


[(a)] What reason were you given ? 


(b) Why do you think j;ou were refused benefit ? 
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6, So you think that it was right that you were 
refused, "benefit, or do you feel that you ought 
to have got .something ? 


Accepted decision, 


Thought ought to have- 
had benefit 


,T - Go on, 

to 

Q.8. 

.X - Ask 

-Q.7 


[7] Sid you appeal against the decision ? 


..T - Ask 

(a) 

. .X - Ask 

(b) 


1 (a)] What was the result of that appeal? 


Go on to Q.8 


(b) Why didn’t you appeal ? 


Some people don't like having to go into details of 
income, savings, .rents and so on, while others don't 
mind at all - How do you feel about this ? Do you find it 


HOMING Very unpleasant or embarrassing to do this, 

PROMPT Not too bad but a bit upsetting...... 

or Don't you mind 


If at all unsetting fl.2 ) 

(a) What don't you like about it ? 


(a) 

.3 
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9* Can you tell me how you got on with the last officer 
’ who visited you - how did you feel about his visit ? 


If any criticism, 
If no_ criticism. . 


If any criticism 


10, Was that why you haven’t applied for benefit since then, 
or were there other reasons as well ? 


Only because of interviewers 
Other reasons (specify) 
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Now to get back to 'this visit 

11, Did you think, before the Survey wrote to you, 

that you might be entitled to a supplementary benefit now ? 


les • 

No, not sure, any answer 
not 'Yes'.. 


.T - Ask Q.12 

,X go on to 
Q.13 


12. Why didn’t you apply? 


13* Was this because .you thought 

[omit any item mentioned at Q.12.] 


ASK BACH 
PAET 

SEPARATELY 


YES NO 


i) you had too much income to qualify? 

ii) you had too much saving ? , 

iii) your children or others were helping out?, 

iv) you didn't know there was an allowance 

for rent 

v) were there other reason(s)? (specify)..,,, 


3 T 

4 X 

5 0 

6 1 

7 2 
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14» I’ve got a list hereof things other people have 

mentioned which stopped them applying. Can you 
tell me if any of these reasons affected your 
decision not to apply ? [Omit any mentioned at 
Q.12] 


ASK EA CH 
PAST 

SEPASATELY 


A, Don't like strangers knowing all my business 1 

B, Children or relatives might not like it ... 2 

C, Think it's "Charity" 3 

•D. Neighbours mi^t find out 4 

E. VoiLLdn't get enough to make it worthwhile.... 5 

P, Getting along all ri^t without supplementary benefit __ g 

None' of the above apply 0 


No 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


IP ASSESSMENT ALREADY COMPLETED - GO ON TO QN.20 NOV 
OR 

IP ASSESSMENT NOT COMPLETED - MAKE ASSESSMENT. 

TTrEN ^ curamr eseitleii to beuetit ask q,20 

m. 

IP -CIuUMAMT EHTHtED TO BEHEPIT - EUD mTERVIEK 
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16. 


ASE AIL ¥HQ HAVE NEVER PREVIQTTST.Y APPT.TCT 

Did you think, before the Survey .wrote to you, 

that you might be entitled to a supplementary benefit ? 


Tes. 

No, not sure, any answer 
not 'Yes' 


Why didn't you apply before ? 


.Y Ask Q.16 

.X Go on to 
Q.18 


17. 


I've got a list here of 
mentioned which stopped 
tell me if any of these 
decision not to apply ? 
Q.16] 


things other people have 
them applying. Can you 
reasons affected your 
[Omit any mentioned at 


ASK EACH 
PART 

SEPARATELY. 


Don’t like strangers knowing all my business.... 1 

Children or relatives might not like it 2 

Think it!s "Charity" 3 

Neighbours might find out... 4 

Wouldn ' t get enough to make it worthwhile 5 

Getting along all right without supplementary 

benefit 6 

None of the above apply 0 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


IP ASSESSMENT ALREADY COMPLETED - GO ON TO Q. 20 NON 

IP ASSESSMENT NOT COMPLETED - MAKE ASSESSMENT 

THEN IF CLAIKAJ^r ESTITLED TO BEJJEPIT - ASK QH.20 

IF CLAIMAHT IS SSL EHTITLED TO BENEFIT - END INTEKVItV 
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TO ALL ¥OT KU0WIU5 WAS EiNTITLED 

18, Some people thitik they are not entitled. tecause they 

have savings - or own their house - is this' why you 
didn't think you would get anything ? 

Yes - capital... .,...1 

Yes - own house,,,.,. 2 

No .3 


19. 


Or there might he other reasons why people don't 
think they could get benefit, 'Do any of these 
apply in your case ? Did you think you couldn't 
get benefit because - 


OMIT ANY WHICH OBVIOUSLY DON'T APPLY 


Ring if 


ASK EACH 
PART 

SEPARATELY 


i) You were living with others who were 
helping to pay the expenses 

ii) You didn't realise your rent and 

rates were taken iito account,.,,...,, 


1 

2 


iii) You didn't know your income was below 
the standard level .................... 


3 


or 


iv) Did yo.u think that you couldn't get 
benefit for any other reason? 


Some' other reason (specify), 4 

No other reason.,,,.,, 0 


IP ASSESSMENT ALREADY COMPLETED - GO ON TO QN 20 NOW 

§R 

IP ASSESSMENT NOT COMPLETED - MAKE ASSESSMENT. 

IP CLilBAHT mriTLED TO BEHEFIT - ASZ Qff 20" 

IP CLilMiffT IS lOT EHTITLED TO BEHEFIT - EBD 
IHTEHVIOT 
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20. 


ONLY ASK VfHEN Em?TTT,T^T<ifiTfp T,TKT;t,v 


As you know, we first heard through the Government 
Social Survey that you might he entitled to 
supplementary benefit. Do you mind if I now tell 
them how much your benefit is likely to be ? 


May tell G.S.S 

Hay not tell G.S.S. 


.1 Go to (a) 
,2 END 

INTERVIIW 


(a) TO EE SIGNED BY THE CLAIMANT 


You may inform the Government Social Survey of the amount 
Of supplementary benefit I am likely to receive, on the 
understanding that they will treat the information as 
strictly confidential. 
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nnwfJBWT.q BY THE CTTEKyiEWING QgglCER 
TO BE COKFLBTED JlFTSR' 7I5I1' 


(a) Result of current claim (if authorised by claimant). 



(b) If a previous claim was withdrawn or not granted, 
state official reasons, if known. 


(c) If a previous grant or allowance was stopped, 
state official reasons, if knoira. 


(d) If not entitled indicate by approximately how much 
resources exceed req.uirements. 


(e) Any other relevant conunent : 
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